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New dersey State Police and 
government officials denounced 
a benefit concert for freedom 
fighter, Mumia Abu-Jamal. The 
political prisoner has exhausted 
his rights for appeals and may 
face execution any day now. The 
sold-out performance on Jan. 28, 
at the Meadowlands, will donate 
portions of the $480,000 to 
Jamal’s defense fund. 

‘he award winning journal- 
ist and spokesman for the Black 
Panther Party was convicted on 

Dec. 9, 1981, for allegedly killing 
Philadelphia police officer, 
David Faulkner. In one of many 
efforts to save Jamal’s life, the 
concert featuring The Beastie 
Boys, Rage Against the 
Machine, and Bad Religion has 
rallied a desperate plea to Amer- 
icans. 

Gov. Christie Whitman 
urged patrons to “exercise their 
discretion and not to go.” 
Although a spokesperson. for 
Whitman refused to comment 
when City News asked if all of 
the facts were clear and concise 


Week of prayer demonstrates black 
church’ S commitment 


came together on 


District;Rev. Canon F. Williams NYC's 


NY 

las' Potter's House; 
Durant, pastor of NYC's 
By Pernessa C. Seele 


NEW YORK = Too pra the 
Black church is accused of being a 
non-player in the AIDS pai 

worse, it is accused of continu- 
ing to contribute to the spread of 
the virus through denial and by 

stigmatizing people who are living 
with HIV/AIDS. AIDS is now the 
leading cause of death for Black 
men and women between 25 and 


Dr. W. Franklyn Ri 
Mother 


about black people knows that our 

churches -which nearly 80 percent 

of us attend regularly - must lead 
us through the AIDS crisis,” stated 


hep that is exactly what is 
ppening. More and more black 

leaders are so the 
call for greater attention to be paid 
to AIDS. Ministers are asking, 


The African-Americ 


As the country prepares to be 
counted for the 2000 censsus, here 
is some of the information collect- 
ed in prior years from census data. 


Education 

88 percent of African Ameri- 
cans, ages 25 - 29, were high- 
school graduates in 1998, continu- 
ing an upward trend in the educa- 
tional attainment of African 
Americans that began in 1940. As 
a result of this trend there are 
presently no statistical differences 
the rate of African-Amer- 
icans and whites et high 

school over the past decade. 
Nearly 3 million or 15 percent 
of African Americans, ages 25 and 


tichardson, 
AME Zion Church. At center is 


ponte the event. “The governor 

has said she thinks its 
deplorable to hold a concert for a 
convicted cop killer,” stated the 
spokesperson. This is not the 
first time Whitman has taken a 
proactive stand against indivi 
uals who many deem as ‘revolu- 
tionary fighters.’ Earlier this 
year, Whitman called for the 
recapture of political exile, 
Assata Shakur, who currently 
ro in Cuba. 

‘he current superintendant 
of the State Police, Col. 
Williams, who vowed to ks 
the capture of Shakur his priori- 
ty in 1994, wrote a letter 
protesting the use of troopers at 
the event. “We're putting our 
troopers in with a hostile crowd 
and my people are going to be 
there trying to maintain law and 
order,” Williams told The Record 
of Hackensack. Although troop- 
ers may not agree with the con- 
cert they will still be on hand to 
patrol the event. 

The State’s law enforcement 
officials have also protested the 
event. The president of Philadel- 


IDS Day to 


What would Jesus do in this age of 
AIDS? Their answer is education 
and positive action. Through AIDS 
ministries and care teams, church- 
es are providing AIDS prevention 
education to their congregation as 
well as pastoral counseling and 
direct services to people in their 
community who are living with the 
virus. Most importantly, churches 
are initiating prayer for people 
whose lives are impacted by 
HIV/AIDS. 

The release states, “It is very 
significant that some of the most 
admired black religious leaders 
will come together on World AIDS 
pe to help launch the 10th 

anniversary of ye aes Church 
Week of Prayer for Healing of 
AIDS (March 7 - 13, 1999). On this 
historic occasion, ministers from 
a nent lines will 
provide inspiration and encourage- 
ment to Black churches who will 


over, held a bachelor’s degree or 
higher in 1998; of these degree- 
holders, more than 800,000 had 
an advanced degree(e.g., Ph.D, 
MD or J.D.). 

The number of African Ameri- 
cans under 35 who were enrolled 
in college in 1996(1.5 million) was 
nearly 40 percent higher than the 
number enrolled a decade earlier. 
Similarly, Africna American nurs- 
ery- aoe enrollment doubled 
over the same period, to 702,000. 

Jobs 


In 1998, nearly one-quarter(23 
percent) of employed African 
American women, ages 16 and 
over, and 17 percent of men 
worked in managerial and profes- 


Religious leaders call attention to the AIDS crisis in Black communi 
Rev. Dr. dames A. Forseuot New Voti: Cityalfivertide.Chunshe Bis! 


hop k, of 
's Episcopal Church of the Intercession; Ret ; 
Pastor of Grace Baptist Church in Mt. Vernon, NY and Rev. Dr. Alvin 
Pernessa C. Seele/founder/CEO of The Balm In Gilead. 


lo, told the Associated fe 
was offended by the concert, “It 
appears that police are the last 
group in American society where 
it’s politically correct to cele- 
brate their murder,” stated 
Costello. 

Zayid Muhammad, Front 
Line Artists and representative 
of the Greater Newark Local 
Organizing Committee for 
Jamal, was not at all surprised 
by the comments made by the 
governor and other law enforce- 
ment officials. “There has 
always been a test to curtail free 
speech rights as it pertains to 
our community,” stated Muham- 


mad. 

Although this event has 
drawn a lot of attention, nation- 
al organizations are hoping that 
Americans look beyond the con- 
cert and into the struggle to 
save Jamal’s life. The Partisan 
Defense Committee in New 
York, stated the protest as 4 
sinister escalation of the drive 
execute an innocent man...” 
The organization stated the pub 
lic denouncements as an orches- 


have to struggle with the destruc- 
tive effects of AIDS for decades to 


come, 

Rev. Dr. Johnnie Colemon, 
Rev. Dr. Robert Franklin, Bishop 
T. D. Jakes and many other 
respected leaders have spoken. 
qh s throughout the nation 

are affirming their commitment. 
As the Black Church Week of 
Prayer for the Healing of AIDS 
appproaches more churches than 
ever are joining. On Sunday, 
March 7, thousands of churches 
and hundreds of thousands of 
black people will become educat 
about AIDS and collectively will 
pray for their families and commu- 
nities to be healed of the devastat- 
ing impact of the epidemic. 

Contact The Balm In Gilead at 
888-225-6243 to find out how to 
participate in the Black Church 


Week of Prayer for the Healing of 
AIDS. 


sional specialty occupations (e.g., 

engineers, dentists, teachers, 

lawyers and reporters). 
Businesses 


The number of African Ameri- 
can-owned businesses in pe Unit- 
ed States increased 46 percent, 
from 424, 165 to 620,912, eee 
1987 and 1992. Receipts for these 

rose 63 percent during this 
span, from $19.8 billion to $32.2 
billion. The total number of firms 
in the United States increased 26 
percent over the period, to 17.3 
million; their receipts grew 67, to 
$3 trillion. 

Income and Poverty 

African American eects 
experienced an increase of 4.3 per- 


Jamal. The organization re- 
leased a statement in Mumia’s 
defense: “This is a fight for 
more than the life and freedom 
of one courageous man. They 
want to kill Mumia because of 
what he represents: defiance of 
this racist system which saps 
‘the life blood from the many mil- 
lions to ensure fabulous profits 
for a wealthy few. All of labor 
must mobilize now to demand: 
Free Mumia! Abolish the racist 
death penalty!” 

uhammad announced a 


“Millions for Mumia” March on 


Sat., April 24, 1999 at 12 p.m. in 
Philadelphia. “Here’s a real 
chance to save a freedom fight- 
ers life and make history,” stat- 
ed Muhammad. “We still need 
more people to come forward 
within this country, especially 
from, Philadelphia to show that 
it is in no way in the best inter- 
est of this country to kill a free- 
dom fighter and a journalist. 
Somewhere between Martin 
Luther King Jr., and Louis Far- 
rakhan may very well lay the 


formula to save Mumia’s life.” 


Mumia Abu-Jamal 


Supreme Court rejects 
sampling in Census 2000 


WASHINGTON The 
Supreme Court strikes down the 
proposal to improve accuracy in 
‘the census count for the year 
2000. The 5-4 ruling on Jan, 25, 
opposed the use of statistical 
sampling and voted in favor of 
the’ traditional one-by-one head 
count. The decision, which has 
ignited a heated debate through- 
out the country, challenged the 
allocation of money and power in 
the United States. 

The census is conducted 
through the mail, however, only 
two-thirds of Americans return 
their forms. Census workers try 
to account for the others by 
joing door to door to find the 
rest. According to the Census 
Bureau, the 1990 Census missed 
.4 million people and double- 
sounted 4.4 million others. 
Nationally, 4.4 percent of 
ifrican Americans were not 
unted in the 1990 census. 

The Clinton administration 
Hroposed the use of the tradi- 
tional method to find 90 percent 
Americans and then use a sep- 
fate survey of 750,000 people 
tross the country to ensure that 
aĝ efficient calculation was 


“Since every person in Amer- 
counts, every American 
ought to be counted,” stated 
inton, in his State of the 
Uftion Address. “We need a cen- 
sug that uses modern scientific 
méthods to do that.” 


help determine state-by-state 
eligibility for $180 billion in fed- 
eral money, the drawing of leg- 
islative district lines at all levels 
of government and the allocation 
of funding for institutions. 

NAACP President and CEO 
Kweisi Mfume stated the 
Supreme Court’s decision was a 
“costly miscalculation by the 
Justices to ensure equality for 
all Americans.” 

“This decision is a blow to 
democracy given the failures of 
the last three census counts,” 
stated Mfume. “It is outrageous 
that the earlier bipartisan 
efforts supporting the statistical 
count by Congress and then- 
President George Bush are 
rebuked by the high court and 
the current republican leader- 
ship.” 

Congressman Bob Menendez 
(D-NJ), who is in favor of statis- 
tical sampling, said more than 
44,000 New Jersey residents 
were not counted in the 1990 
Census; almost 20,000 resided in 
his district. “I am not optimistic 
the GOP will have a change of 
heart this year,” stated Menen- 
dez, “...But I call on Republicans 
to work with us to ensure there 
is money in the federal budget to 
use sampling for non-apportion- 
ment purposes so that every 
American gets counted in the 
next census of the new century.” 

Many are also calling on 
Clinton’s administration to put 


, man 
se the use of statistical sam- 
stating it would violate a 
federal census law that 
ectly prohibits the use of 
pling in the determination of 
Blation for the purposes of 
prtionment.” Census counts 
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centin real median income 
between 1996 and 1997, from 
21 to $25,050. In the past 

years (1995-1997), median 
È levels of African American 
holds achieved or surpassed 
1989 pre-recessionary peak 


le number of poor African 
Amerieans dropped from 9.7 mil- 
lion i 1996 to 9.1 million in 1997, 
while their poverty rate decreased 
from nga percent to 26.5 percent. 
Affican Americans accounted 
for 60 percent of the decline in the 
number of poor persons in the 
United States between 1996 and 
1997. | Similarly, about 400,000 
fewer families were poor in 1997 


| 


aside their and pull 
together in preparation for the 


April 1, 2000 census. Black 
leadership network, Project 
2imembers support the 


Supreme Court’s decision stat- 
ing it would be the only fair and 
legal way to account for all 


than in 1996 and more than half of 
them were African American fam- 
ilies. 

Families 

In 1998, there were 8.4 million 
African American families, nearly 
half of whom were married-couple 
families, Nearly 6 in 10 African 
American families included their 
own children under 18. 

In 1998, 1.4 million African 
American children(12 percent) 
lived in a — grandparent’s 
home(with or without their par- 
ents present). More than 4 million 
(36 percent) resided with both 
their parents. 

ong African American men 
ages 18 and over in 1998, 41 per- 


Americans. Although they 
acknowledge sampling. may 
improve the number of histori- 
cally undercounted minorities, 
children and lower class they are 
skeptical about partisan influ- 
ences in the process. 

“In requiring an actual count 
of the American people, the 
Supreme Court is ensuring that 
each and every American is 
counted. Sampling would inten- 
tionally pass over some citizens 
in favor of creating ‘virtual citi- 
zens’ elsewhere,” said Project 21 
member Stuart Pigler of the 
Michigan Association of Public 
School Academies in Lansing, 
Michigan. 

“Putting together a compre- 
hensive and thorough staff and 
utilizing administrative files 
like Medicare and Social Securi- 
ty records can make sure no 
American is left out in 2000.” 

Several communities are 
taking matters into their own 
hands by organizing committees 
to ensure that no one is left out. 
Plainfield Mayor, Al McWilliams 
appointed a Mayors Task Force 
on Census 2000. 

With a currently estimated 
population of 46, 500, both the 
mayor and the City Council feel 
that a true count of the city will 
exceed 50,000. 

“We intend to do everything 
possible to see that these indi- 
viduals are fully accounted for 
when the census is taken in 
Plainfield,” stated McWilliams. 

While the Republicans and 
Democrats continue dwindling 
over this debate it is ultimately 
up to proactive American citi- 
zens to make it their personal 
responsibility to assure they are 
counted for in year 2000. 


‘an census profile 


cent had never been married, 45 
percent were currently married, 4 
percent were widowed and 10 per- 
cent were divorced. Among 
women, the corresponding per- 
centages were 37 percent, 39 per- 
cent, 11 percent and 13 percent. 
Population Distribution 
The nation’s African American 
population totaled an estimated 
34.5 million as of Nov. 1, 1998. It 
comprised 1.3 percent of the total 
population. Since July 1, 1990, 
the African American population 
has increased 13 percent while the 
total US. population grew 9 per- 


r <http://census.gov/ 
Press-Release cb98-159.html> 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 


ELIZABETH — The Union County 
Board of Chosen Freeholders will 
hold its town meeting at the 
Administration Building beginning at 
6:30 p.m. (908) 527-4140. 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City 
University (NJCU) will hold a lecture 
on Puerto Rican lifestyle featuring 
speaker and artists Juan Sanchez at 
Hepburn Hall beginning at 5 p.m. 
(201) 200-3426. 


DUNELLEN — Busy Bee Nursery 
School will hold an open house fea- 
turing a overview of the school's cur- 
riculum beginning at 8 a.m. (732) 
968-7650. 


NEWARK — The Newark Public 
Library will hold a discussion on the 
life on John Henrick Clarke with fea- 
tured speaker TV journalist Gil Noble 
at the Centennial Hall in the public 
library beginning at 6:30 p.m. (973) 
7798. 


LINCROFT — The Monmouth 
County Park System presents an art 
exhibit of young art painters at the 
Thompson Park Craft Center begin- 
ning at 7 p.m. (732) 842-4000. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Grossos Theater. presents) Hie 
play ALI beginning at 8 p.m. (732) 


149-5560. 


NEWARK — Essex County College 
presents an art exhibit featuring the 
works of artists Malcolm Sweet at 
the Gallery on the campus of Essex 
County College beginning at 6 p.m 
(973) 877-3054. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5 


SEA BRIGHT — Singles Faces Inc. 
will host a singles function at 
McLOONE’S Restaurant beginning 
at 9 p.m. (732) 842-2894. 

SPRING LAKE — McLaughlin 
Associates Corporation presents the 
10th Annual Garden State Home 
Show at the Garden State 
Convention Center in Somerset 
beginning at 1 p.m. (732) 449-4004. 


MIDDLETOWN — The Monmouth 
County Park System presents two 
kids programming of music and 
dance at the Tatum Red Hill Activity 
Center beginning at 9:30 a.m. (732) 
842-4000. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6 
SADDLE BROOK — Single Faces 


Inc. will host a singles function at the 
Saddle Brook Marriott beginning at 9 


.m. (201) 843-954 


NEWARK — The Newark Museum 
presents the play | Have a Dream 
performed by the Philadelphia 
Theatre Caravan beginning at 2 p.m. 
(973) 596-6550. 


TRENTON — The New Jersey State 

Museum presents a planetarium 

exhibit of space in the 21st Century 

beginning at 10 a.m. (609) 292- 
3. 


LINCROFT The Monmouth 
County Park System will host an art 
exhibit featuring the art work of 
Virginia Caryle at the Visitor Center 
at Thompson Park beginning at 2 
p.m. (732) 842-4000. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 7 


CALDWELL — Caldwell College will 
hold an open house for high school 
students and their parents at Alumni 
Hall beginning at 1 p.m. (973) 618- 
3500. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City 

University presents a lecture on 

interracial problems in America 

beginning at 12 p.m. (201) 200- 
26. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11 


NEWARK — The Newark Museum 
will host a concert featuring The 
Bruce Williams Trio at the cafe 
beginning at 12:15 p.m. (973) 596- 
6638. 


NEW YORK — Sony Inc. presents 
the screening of My Best Friend's 
Wedding on High Definition Theater 
Television at their offices beginning 
at 6:15 p.m. (212) 833-8100. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16 


NEWARK — The Newark 
Department of Recreation and 
Cultural Affairs will hold tryouts for 
lifeguards at the John F. Kennedy 
Recreation Center. Call (973) 733- 
3749 for time and information. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


NEWARK — Essex County College 
will hold a job fair for all college at 
the main office conference. Call 
(973) 877-3054 for time and informa- 
tion. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City 
University (NJCU) will offer examina- 
tion review for aspiring teachers 
beginning at 9 a.m. (201) 200-3426. 


..And the beat marches on 


Pre - Retirement Graduation. 


Newark’s Youth Steelpan Ensemble perform at “Men of Valor”Celebration 


WEST ESS) 


NJCU honors students 


(L-R)Scholarship winners Nathalie Ricot and Judith Gitiha pose with Gil 
Noble during Dr.King luncheon at New Jersey City University. 


We realize that our future lies chiefly in our own 
hands. We know that neither institution nor friends 
can make a race stand unless it has strength in its 
own foundation; that races like individuals must 
stand or fall by their own merit; that to fully succeed 
they must practice the virtues of self-reliance, self- 


respect, industry, perseverance, and economy. 


— Paul Robeson 


City NEWS...helping (ina) 
to bring us together 


Become informed about issues, 


concerns and achievements weekly. 
City News stands as an intelligent, 
sensible and motivational voice of, 


for and by black and urban 
communities in New Jersey. 
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Local 68 International Union of Operating Engineers and Essex County. 
College held its graduation. Shown(L-R)Thomas Giblin, Pres. of Local 68; 
Waymond Smith of Newark, and Phil Linfente of Essex County College. 


Rider’s first year students 
praised for award winning essays 


(L-R)Seated:Deborah LaNier, Tricia Griffith, Shayla Rogers; Standing: Natasha - 
St.Lyr, John Hulsman, Robert Rivera, Gary Barricklow and Monika Ciszewska. 
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e **NOTICE OF MEETINGS** 
is glad to 
THE FOLLOWING ARE THE DATES, TIMES, AND PLACES 
highlight OF MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF PASSAIC. “ 
o 
DATE IME PLACE 
4 
community Wed., Feb. 17, 1999 7:00 PM. 45 Aspen Pl., 
1 Recreational Room 
PEOPLE EVETY) |w, mar 17,199 700pm. City Council Chambers 
330 Passaic Street 
week. 
Wed.. Apr. 21,1999 7:00 PM 234 Chestnut Street 
Send YOU | | Wea, may 19,1999 © 7:00PM. 203 Sixth Street 
photos and Wed., June 16, 1999 7:00 PM. City Council Chambers 
el : 330 Passaic Street 
information 
j Wed., July 21,1999 7:00 PM. City Council Chambers 
to: 330 Passaic Street 
e 
City News | | wes. sep. 15.1999 7.00PM. 14-34 East Monroe Street 
Wed., Oct, 20.1999 7:00 PM. City Council Chambers 
People, P.O. 330 Passaic Stoct 
Box 1774, Wed., Nov. 17, 1999 7:00 PM. 299 Gregory Avenue 
: 
Plainfield, Wed., Dec. 15,1999 7:00 PM. City Council Chambers 
330 Passaic Strect 
N.J. 07060 ALL MEETINGS ARE OPEN TO THE PUBLIC AND THE PUBLIC IS 
ENCOURAGED TO ATTEND. 
ERIC KOLBE 
ee Be ES aa 


Advertising is Important. 


Where you advertise 
is just as important! 


Crry NEWS reaches the people most likely to buy your products and services 

CITY NEWS is known for its and our causes 

Crry NEWS gives readers commentary and articles about the achievements, 
issues, and struggles of African Americans 


Therefore 


Place your advertising n a puvication that reaches the people who are 
most likely to buy your products and services. 
Connect your DUSINESS with anicies and information that help people 


to survive and progress to buy more of your products and services 


Advertise in City News 


Call (908) 754-3400 and ask about the CityNet icone Marketplace-- 
advertising for only $6 per we: 
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NEW US EMBASSY IN 
TANZANIAN CAPITAL 
OF DAR ES SALAAM 
ALMOST READY 


DAR ES SALAAM, Tanzania 
(AP) - A new U.S. Embassy com- 
plex in the Tanzanian capital of Dar 
es Salaam will be ready next month 
to replace the one devastated by a 
terrorist bomb last August, a news- 
paper reported. 

The new embassy is under con- 
struction in the capital’s Kinondoni 
district, not far from the neighbor- 

where the damaged embassy 
is located. It should be ready by 
mid-February, an unidentified 
senior embassy official was quoted 
by the independent Daily Mail as 
saying. 

Some embassy operations in 
Tanzania, including the issuance of 
visas, were suspended after the 
Aug. 7 bombing killed 11 people 
and injured 80 others. 

Security sources told the Daily 
Mail that the embassy’s new loca- 
tion was chosen because it was 
secluded and away from heavily 
traveled roads, The former embassy 
was located on a major thorough- 
fare leading out of the city. 


NUMBER OF 
ENGINEERING 
GRADUATES POSTS 
FIRST DECLINE 

IN A DECADE 


WASHINGTON - The National 
Action Council for Minorities in 
Engineering, Inc. (NACME) has 
released data that indicates an over- 
all decline in engineering graduates 
from 1997 to 1998. And, the num- 
ber of African-American graduates, 
which had traditionally bucked the 
trend, fell for the first time in a 

ade. 

Fewer African-American grad- 
uates, coupled with a decline 
among American Indians, con- 
tributed to the .04 percent increase 
in the number of underrepresented 
minorities graduating with degrees 
in engineering this past year. 
Minorities constituted 10.3 percent 
a all the 62,373 graduates in 1997 


“Given the continuing decline 
in minority enrollments, this is 
probably the last year for increased 
graduation numbers,” said Dr. 
George Campbell, Jr, NACME 
president and CEO. “To say that we 
are concerned is an understate- 
ment.” } 


UN SAYS NEARLY 
4,000 REFUGEES 
FLED CONGO 


GENEVA (AP) - Fighting in 
Congo has forced nearly 4,000 peo- 
ple to flee into Tanzania in the past 
few days, the UN. refugee agency 


ree Kumin, spokeswoman 
for the U.N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees, said an estimated 
1,000 people were expected to 
arrive on the Tanzanian lakeshore 
Friday alone. 

The refugees, who have been 
crossing Lake Tanganyika in leaky 
boats, said they feared new fighting 
in the town of Fizi between Mai- 
Mai warriors and rebel forces intent 
on ousting President Laurent Kabi- 


a. 

UNHCR and the charity Caritas 
were using three boats to collect the 
refugees and send them to a refugee 
camp, she said. 

Since fighting broke out last 
August, more than 26,000 people 
have fled Congo - formerly known 
as Zaire - into Tanzania. There are 
358,000 refugees in Tanzania alto- 


gether, including 65,000 from 
Congo. 
ROTARIANS VOW TO 


WIPE OUT POLIO IN 
AFRICA 


KAMPALA, Uganda (AP) - 
Nearly 1,000 members of Rotary 
International wound up a three-day 
meeting Saturday in the Ugandan 
capital with a vow to wipe out polio 
in Africa by the end of next year. 

“Completion of Rotary Interna- 
tional’s polio immunization project 
is within our grasp, and the final 
special effort to achieve elimination 
of this disease in Africa by the end 
of the year 2000 will be firmly 
undertaken by Rotarians every- 
where,” a closing statement said. 

At least half the world’s report- 
ed cases of polio occur in Africa 
where 12,000 children are crippled 
each year, Rotary said. 

Since it embarked on its cam- 
paign in 1996 to rid Africa of the 
polio virus, Rotary says, in con- 
junction with the U.N. Children’s 
‘Agency, UNICEF and participating 
countries, it has immunized 80 per- 
cent of the target population of 74 
million children under age 5. 


Former U.S. Secretary Mike Espy recounts his “four years in the valley” Labor and 


By Richard Williams 


(NNPA) Phoenix, AR — A confi- 
dent, upbeat and reflective Mike 
Espy told a gathering of African 
American newspaper publishers that 
despite a career-altering, four-year, 
multimillion dollar criminal investi- 
gation against him, he is a stronger 
person for the ordeal. 

Espy made history in 1993 when 
he became the first African American 
and the youngest person ever to head 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA), where he served until 1994. 
Then, it all began unraveling. 

He became the target of an inves- 
tigation into improprieties alleging 
that he accepted gifts from compa- 
nies with which his office had busi- 
ness dealings. Late last year, howev- 
er, he was acquitted on all 39 felony 
counts. 

“I never took gratuities from 
companies I regulated,” Espy said. 


“But, my denial was not heard about 
the dens, above the cacophony of 
media trumpets. I read their papers, 
and I read your papers. And, I must 
tell you, I liked your papers a lot bet- 
ter. I would like to thank you for 
holding your fire and affording me 
the presumption of innocence.” 

Espy’s appearance at the be 
Winter Conference of the N: 
Newspaper Publishers ream 
(NNPA) was not the first time that he 
had addressed NNPA members. The 
first time was in Tampa, Fla. in Janu- 

1995 -two months after he 
resigned as head of the USDA. 

“Four years ago, I agreed to 
come to Florida because I had a story 
to tell,” he said. “It was right after I 
had resigned . . . and I have to tell 
you, I feel a lot better today than I felt 
then. I admit I was a bit embarrassed 
then, but I also admit I felt resolute. 
I told you point blank that I had not 
sold, not compromised my office. I 


told you then that I was innocent, and 
that my situation was all about the 
politics of personal destruction.” 

Espy began his public-service 
career in 1980, serving as the assis- 
tant secretary of the state for public 
lands in Mississippi. From 1984-85, 
he was the state attorney general for 
consumer protection. He served from 
1987-93 in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, when he was named by 
President Clinton to head the USDA. 

In one of his first public appear- 
ances since his acquittal, Espy 
expressed bitterness toward the inde- 
pendent counsel who conducted the 
probe against him. He also peppered 
his remarks with biblical references 
and personal stories that depicted his 
“naked” faith during his “four years 
in the valley.” 

Espy insinuated that he was tar- 
geted because he was an agent of 
change in a cultural climate that 
embraced the status quo. “If you 


have a reform agenda and are a 
change agent who wants to change 
the status wo, you will be chal- 
lenged,” he s: 

Athoagh “the investigation 
stalled what had been a stellar career 
for Espy, the Mississippi lawyer says 
he has been strengthened by the 
ordeal. “There’s a cleansing when 
you go through the fire,” he said. 
“But like tempered steel, you get 
stronger.” 

NNPA President Dorothy R 
Leavell challenged member publish- 
ers to take up Espy’s fight to have a 
federal statute removed that empow- 
ers independent counsels to conduct 
endless investigations with unlimited 
resources. 

She said that not only would she 
ask publishers to draft a resolution 
calling for an end to independent 
counsel appointments, but she would 
also demand that the government pay 
all the legal bills that Espy incurred. 


Minister Louis Farrakhan issues 
call to action to black press 


By Byron V. Garrett 


(NNPA)PHOENIX, AR - 
National of Islam Leader Minister 
Louis Farrakhan officially opened 
the National Newspaper Publishers 
Association’s (NNPA) Mid-Winter 
Workshop, issuing a stern call to the 
more than 200 publishers in atten- 
dance, to form a coalition with Black 
businesses and Black clergy. 

“Black Press, Black Clergy, and 
Black Business need to come togeth- 
er as we approach the next frontier,” 
he said. 

Calling this the only way to halt 
the destruction of African Ameri- 
cans, the minister said, “Fifteen 
years ago, Time magazine said in 
half a century Blacks would be the 
majority. If you were in power what 
would you do if you received that 
report’ 

“Many wonder why HIV has 
become the number one cause of 
death for our people with no cure. 
Many wonder why prison futures are 
traded on the stock exchange. Surely, 
you don’t invest in cells to be empty. 
With the destruction of our peopie 
we will be very few in the next cen- 
tury.” 


Min. Farrakhan told NNPA that 
as a priority it should create a nation- 
al treasury over the next year or two 
with about $300,000. “If you want 
to cover a story in Africa, the Middle 
East or wherever, you could send a 
few reporters. Right now the dollars 
are the issue. Publishers cannot 
afford to individually send reporters 
on stories, but collectively it’s a 
must, not an option.” 

He proposed that smaller papers 
contribute $1,000 to the fund and 
larger ones between $5,000 and 
$10,000, “so we can get accurate 
news. Not what UPI or Associated 
Press have to say, but first hand from 
our own.’ 

The minister also announced the 
formulation of a new political coali- 
tion to Sr ga the disenfranchised. 

o you realize that if we can 
get i 18-35 year-olds registered to 
vote we could move mountains. I’m 
going after the Black, Hispanic, 
Asian, and poor White communities. 
We need to come together and go for 
those in the dissatisfied party. The 


Above: Minister Louis Farrakhan 
ing a 40-city tour in March to pre- 
for the Million Family March in 
the year 2000. 
“Our focus for 2000 is on God- 


Democrat, dissatisfied Liberal - the 
dissatisfied whatever.” 
Meanwhile, he said he is begin- 


Blacks with white skin have 
identity problems in South Africa 


By Andrew Selsky 


JOHANNESBURG, South 
Africa (AP) — In the world’s most 
race-conscious country, one group of 
people often find themselves reject- 
ed by both whites and blacks and 
even regarded as a curse from God. 

They are blacks with albinism, a 
hereditary condition that causes lack 
of pigmentation and leaves their skin 
white. 

Four years after the fall of 
white-minority rule, blacks with 
albinism - most prefer not to be 
called “albinos” - are waiting for 
their own liberation. 

“We're still caught in the mid- 

dle. We're not as white as the whites 
nor as black as the blacks,” said 
Nomasunto Mazibuku, founder of 
the Albinism Society of South 
Africa, 
“In this rainbow nation, we peo- 
ple with albinism are still looking 
for inclusion,” said Mazibuku, 
whose skin is alabaster white and 
whose hair is crinkly blon 

She noted that blacks with 
albinism participated in the struggle 
against white rule. One man even 
donned a woman’s wig and clothing 
to smuggle explosives for the 
African National Congress, knowing 
police would little suspect he was an 
anti-apartheid guerrilla, Mazibuku 
recalled. 

Blacks with albinism have a 
cross to bear within their communi- 
ties most anywhere in the world. But 
the condition is especially onerous 
in South Africa, where people and 
issues remain sharply drawn along 
racial lines. 

Blacks with albinism, their 
African features contrasting with 
their white skin, say they get ques- 
tioning stares every time they go out 
in public. 

One elementary school student 
in the black township of Soweto suf- 
fered constant insults from his class- 
mates, who also taunted him as 
“whitey” in the Zulu language. The 
harassment was so bad his parents 
moved him to an integrated school 
much farther away in Johannesburg. 

O.J. Tselapedi, a provincial min- 
ister of agriculture, is South Africa’s 
most prominent black with albinism. 

He says that during apartheid, 


whites at a distance often friatbok 
him for a fellow white, then realized] 
their error when they got closer. 
“Their whole attitude would change 
from one of friendliness to one of 
being nasty to me.” 

In urban areas, fathers of chil- 
dren with albinism often suspect 
their mates of being unfaithful. 

In rural areas, superstitions pre- 
vail. People with albinism are often 
regarded as a curse from God or a 
sign ancestors are unhappy. 

e U.S.-based National Orga- 
nization for Albinism and Hypopig- 
mentation says albinism affects 
whites and blacks equally in the 
United States. But in South Africa, 
albinism is five times more common 
among blacks, Mazibuku’s group 
ays. 
Albinism results from a genetic 
defect, which the Albinism Society 
says is more prevalent among certain 
southern African ethnic groups than 
others. 

To erase the stigma associated 
with albinism, which also causes 
vision problems and leaves the skin 
susceptible to sunburn and cancer, 
the Albinism Society is trying to 
educate people about the condition. 

For the first time, Mazibuku’s 
group got the government to declare 
last September as National Albinism 
Month. A flurry of publicity accom- 
panied the gesture. 

The society also wants the health 
department to pay for a poster cam- 
paign about albinism and to provide 
free sunscreen to people with 
albinism who cannot afford it. 

But the health department, over- 
whelmed by the AIDS epidemic, has 
little money to divert to a nonfatal 
condition that affects an estimated 
12,000 South Africans. 

Tselapedi believes highlighting 
albinism might be a 

don’t want sibi to 
C a topic where people say, 
‘Now, what can we do for albinos in 
this country,” he said in a telephone 
interview from his office in 
Mafikeng in North West Province. “I 
don’t want anyone to feel sorry for 
us.” 


“I made it to the level I’m at now 
because I believe I’m like any other 
person - everyone has some chal- 
lenge he or she must overcome.” 
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PURCHASE? 


lies...it’s not a Black agenda, [but] an 
agenda for all people since every- 
thing came from the Black man,” 
the minister concluded. 


Civil Rights: 
Working 
together 


WASHINGTON - More than 600 
trade unionists from across the country 
worked to make Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s dream a reality in Birmingham, 
Alabama during 1999 King weekend 
celebrations January 14 to January 15. 
By serving the community, the workers 
remembered Dr. King’s selfless dedica- 
tion to working families. 

They distributed union-made goods 


Clayola Brown, UNITE and 
AFL-CIO Vice president 

and food to those in need, readied a run- 
down warehouse for Habitat for 
Humanity, organized a food pantry in a 
homeless shelter, helped operate a toys 
for guns exchange and donated thou- 
sands of dollars to local churches and 
civil rights groups. 

At the historic Sixteenth Street 
Baptist Church—where four little girls 
were killed in a 1963 bomb blast — 
AFL-CIO President John Sweeney 
reminded the packed house that guaran- 
teeing the right of workers to organize 
into unions is key to fulfilling Dr. 
King’s dream of freedom, justice and 
equality for all people. 

Dr. King fought for workers’ rights 
- just before his death he marched 
alongside 1300 sanitation workers in 
Memphis, TN in order to call for respect 
and dignity on the job. 

President Sweeney pointed out that 
unions help workers remedy discrimi- 
nation. Union members’ paychecks are 
34% more than those of non-union 
workers and African-American workers 
who carry a union card make 44% 
more. 
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Black rage vs. White supremacy 


Although we've come a long way since the times of genocide against Africans 
in America, we are often reminded of the rancid prey on our people by those who 
remain in power. According to the Constitution of the United States ali naturalized 
citizens are entitled to freedom of speech, the right to peacefully assemble, and the 


right to a fair and just trial. 


We see our government and law enforcement officials making a mockery of the 
millions of ancestors who died to ensure that we have these civil and humane rights, 
when they put a bounty on the heads of our freedom fighters. 

Political prisoners Mumia Abu-Jamal and Assata Shakur, are two of many rev- 
olutionists who have been sought after. How can a governor, who is supposed to 


democratically represent all citizens, urge 


this say al 
it? 


members of the Black Panther Party, an 


‘The cry “Black Power” also e 


ly racist times of America, They were 
organization created to combat discrimina- 
tion. ‘This group became a dominating voice for black’s rage with white America. 


from this movement rallying a new found 
organized 


sense of pride and black operational unity. This cohesive bond of blacks 

to form black owned businesses, control of schools and the govemment. As the 
Black Panther Party grew so did the police. There has been continuous confronta- 
tion with this group who has used revolutionary language and tactics and the law 
enforcement officials, CIA and the FBI. Black pain is often translated as white anx- 
iety. This anxiety has caused bloodshed to run through the roots of American civi- 
lization for hundreds of years. It’s time for it to stop. Let’s start by saving the lives 
of two freedom fighters, Assata Shakur and Mumia Abu-Jamal. 


White Blindness 


By Dr. Manning Marable 


America has never been an integrat- 
ed society. Yet black people have gener- 
ally maintained their belief, often 
despite overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary, that institutional racism coul 
be dismantled. This was the meaning 
behind Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.'s “I 
lave a Dream” speech delivered at the 
March on Washington, D.C., in 1963. 
Martin looked hopefully to the day 
when African Americans would be 
judged “not by the color of their skin, 
but by the content of their character.” 

By this statement, Martin was not 
claiming that black people should forget 
about their distinctive culture, heritage 
and traditions and start acting “white.” 
Martin was not proposing an abandon- 
ment of the federal government from 
taking proactive measures to advance 
the material, political and legal condi- 
tions of black, brown and poor folks. Yet 
if you listen to the reactionary rhetoric of 
the opponents of affirmative action, 
such as Ward Connelly, Linda Chavez, 
Shelby Steele, Thomas Sowell and 
Dinesh D’Sousa, you'd receive a totally 
different perspective, To the Far Right, 
being “color blind” has been distorted to 
mean: opposition to race-based colle; 
scholarships that permit thousands of 
underrepresented minorities to attend 
school; rejection of minority economic 
set-aside programs, helping black and 
Hispanic small businesses to develop; 
and outlawing hiring policies that would 
give women, blacks and Latinos a more 
equitable share of the better paying jobs. 

Conservatives hypocritically claim 
that Dr, King would be “on their side” in 
the affirmative action debate. But their 
argument confuses the “ends” with 
“means.” Martin truly desired a society 
where a social hierarchy coded by color 
or racial designation did not exist. But 
he never believed that the goal could be 
achieved, unless the government and the 
private sector were vigorously pressured 
to take concrete steps to uproot racism, 
sexism and class inequality. In short, 
you have to be “color-conscious” to 
achieve a society where one day in the 
future “color” may not matter. 

If Martin was still with us today, I 
believe that he would want to revise his 
famous quotation. The issue that is cen- 
tral to U.S. racism is not color blindness, 
but what could be termed “white blind- 
ness the refusal of most white 
Americans to recognize and act on their 
common economic, social and political 
interests with people of color. Most 
whites don’t want to acknowledge to 
others, and not even to themselves, the 
real costs for maintaining a racist soci- 
ety 

Racism, properly defined, is “preju- 
dice,” “power”, and “privilege.” Nearly 
all people are prejudiced against other 


the institutional “power” to translate any 
prejudices they may have to oppress 
other classes or groups of people, espe- 
cially whites. We don’t control the 
police, the courts or the prisons. We 
don’t own the banks, real estate or most 
businesses even in our own neighbor- 
hoods. 


There are many examples of how 
white Americans, simply by claiming 
the status of whiteness, acquire privi- 
leges and benefits within our society. 
We know, for example, that whites with 
the identical incomes and credit ratings 
of blacks and Latinos have much easier 
access to bank loans and home mort- 
gages. White usually pay lower rates for 
home insurance even for houses of iden- 
tical value to blacks’ homes. Suburban 
middle class whites actually pay less for 
groceries and fresh produce than inner- 


Whites receive lower retail prices for 
purchasing new automobiles, superior 
service in many restaurants, and quicker 
taxi service, 

Yet millions of whites are neverthe- 
less disadvantaged by the racist system 
as it is. Racism is a traditional tool used 
by corporations to divide workers. 
White American workers have much 
lower rates of unionization, falling real 
wages and substandard benefits, in part, 
because of the racial stratification and 
divisions within the labor movement. 
Millions of the white people live in pub- 
lic housing and survive on Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children. The 
largest racial or ethnic group the U.S. 
which is poor is not black or Hispanic, 
but white. One in eight white families 
does not have any medical insurance, 
Many white working class families can’t 
save enough to pay for their retirement. 

Consider the contradictory political 
behavior of white women. White 
women have been the overwhelming 
beneficiaries of affirmative action and 
economic set-asides. But on election 
day, by a 51-49 margin, white women 
chose to endorse Initiative 200, The ini- 
tiative passed, and affirmative action in 
Washington state was outlawed. White 
‘women’s racial identity as whites was 
stronger than their gender identity as 


women, 

Instead of ing color blindness, 
we should instead dream of an 
American society where whites judge 
themselves not by the color of their skin, 
but by the content of their character. We 
will not dismantle racism unless most 
whites find a way to abolish the idea of 
“whiteness.” Once whites as a group 
begin to challenge their identities as 
whites, they may begin to rediscover 
their humanity. 
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Dr. Woodson and African 
American History Month 


By Conrad W. Worrill 


The African Centered Education 
Movement has brought a new meaning 
to the annual African American Hi 
Month celebrations that have become so 


ple and which represents and reflects 
the life experiences, history and tradi- 
tions of African people as the center of 
anal; P 


lyses.’ 

Dr. Nobles further states that 
African Centered thought is, “the intel- 
lectual and philosophical foundations 
upon which African people should ere- 
ate their own scientific criterion for 
authenticating human reality “ 

Movement, African 
American History Month has now 
become the catalyst for the intense 
study of Africa and the history of 
African people throughout the world 
365 days a year. 

Dr. Carter G. Woodson, who found- 
ed in February of 1926 what at that time 
was called “Negro History Week,” 
would indeed be inspired by the contin- 
uing discussion and debate over the 


of African people to this society and the 
world were not given their proper 
recognition. 


Curriculum Movement is battling 
against today-66 years later. 

Dr. Woodson explained that, “Of 
the hundreds of Negro high schools 
recently examined (1933) by an expert 
in the United States Bureau of 
Education only eighteen offer a course 
taking up the history of the Negro, and 
in most of the Negro colleges and uni- 
versities where the Negro is thought of, 
the race is studied only as a problem or 
dismissed as of little = 

Continuing on, Dr. Woodson gave 
an example of, “an officer of a Negro 
university, thinking that an additior 
course on the Negro should be given 


that he knew nothing about the Negro, 
He did not go to school to waste his 
time that way. He went to be educated in 
a system which dismissed the Negro as 
a nonentity.” 

Obviously, since the writing of this 
great book, we have come a long way in 
our battle against challenging the white 


supremacy foundation of the American 


public school curriculum. However, we 
still have a long way to go! 

The Black Movement of the 1 
960’s gave us an impetus to reexamine 
our history and its impact on this coun- 
try and the world. This movement 
brought on renewed interest, on the part 
of our people, to study our history. 

We moved from the use of the 
“Negro” in referring to ourselves and 
began to use “Black” as the rove appro- 
priate way to describe who we are. We 
went from Black History Week to Black 
History Month. In fact, some of us 
began to refer to the month of February 
‘as Black Liberation Month. 

It was through the movement of the 
1 960's, particularly the Black Power 
Phase, that we began to re-identify with 
our homeland-Africa, and the intercon- 
nection of African people throughout 
the world. 

‘The Black student movement of the 
1960's sparked for courses in 
Black Studies that led to the famous 
strike at San Francisco State University. 

After a long battle with the admin- 
istration at the university, the students 
finally won a victory for the first Black 
Studies’ Program to be established at an 
American college or university, As a 
result, a movement for Black Studies 
erupted all over America and stimulated 
at the and secondary levels 
demands from courses dealing with 
Black History. 

As we have come full circle today 
in our ii 


History Month celebrations and activi- 
ties are great, but the contributions of 
African people must be emphasized 
throughout the year. 

There is no question that the setting 
aside of the month of February, as an 
extension of Dr. Woodson’s original 
idea of “Negro History Week” is some- 
thing that we need to continue to sup- 
port and institutionalize vigorously. 

However, we are quite clear that the 
teal meaning of African American 
History Month, in this era, is to take the 
spirit from all the celebrations, great 
Speeches, great entertainment, and fes- 
tive events, to establish as a major agen- 
da item in our movement, the serious 
study of the contributions of African 


people 365 days a year. 
This is the basis of the current 
African Centered Education 


Movement, whose objective is to take 
control of the education of African 
American people as we struggle to 
insure that the truth is taught in all the 
institutions in our communities and par- 
ticularly in our schools. 

+ We must take the spirit of African 
American, ‘History Month to another 
level. Our history’ must be ‘studied 
throughout 


Forget the 


past, step 


over the threshold 


By Butch Miller 


In the past 99 years, Americans 
have stood on untold thresholds. From 
the threshold of flight, to the threshold 
of the space age. From the threshold of 
Democracy, to the threshold of Equal 
Rights for both men and women. From 
the threshold of the Age of Computers, 
to the threshold of the Information 
super highway. Each of these thresh- 
olds represented a step toward another 
frontier as America continued to grow, 


Now we are on the threshold of a 
new millennium. The 21st century It’s 
exciting to look to the future and imag- 
ine so many things for our children 
and grandchildren. For they are the 
generations that will shape America 
for the 21st century. 

I don’t claim to be a visionary. I 
don’t know what the future holds. I do 
remember something my mother told 
me often, “Son, these are the best days 
of your life.” She was right. These are 
the “good ol’ days” that can never be 
regained. That’s why you and I must 
capture the moment-each and every 
day-and make it count, 

What you and I do as Americans 
this year sets the tone for the 21st cen- 
tury. That’s not a thought to toss away 
as idle rhetoric. It’s a belief each of us 
must embrace. 

The values, ideals and commit- 
ment to America we inherited from 
our ancestors must be relayed to those 
young visionary minds of tomorrow. 

Values of a belief in God, a need 


owe us something; instead we owe our 
country something for protecting free- 
dom and allowing all citizens to 
achieve to the best of their ability. 

Not much more than 100 years 
ago, my ancestors came to America 
seeking a better life. They were part of 
the great American melting pot of the 
late 1800s. Brave and industrious men 


moment they set foot upon its soil, 
Our nation experiences constant 
change. We've had good times and 
bad. Yet, when united toward a com- 
mon goal, we have risen to every occa- 
sion. We did it with grit and determi- 
nation. We did it reaming from the 
mistakes of the past. We did it because 


we were A d proud of it. 


Now, it’s time for you and me to 

| tackle our role for the future. A role 

that demands we stop pretending that 

there i$ no right or wrong, just shades 

ba aed if we continue making that 

mistake, we destroy the values that 
will strengthen our future. 

It is right that Americans demand 
an end to a continuing erosion of our 
military at the same time we expect 
more from our men and women in uni- 
form. The cost of isolationism is much 
heavier in currency and blood than the 
price of eternal vigilance. 

It is right for citizens of this great 
land to honor their promises to veter- 
ans of the 20th century by improving 
access to the Department of Veterans 
Affairs health care system, 

And, it is right that a constitution- 
al amendment be passed restoring the 
People’s right to protect the U.S. flag. 
Tt is a right taken from us by a narrow 
Supreme Court decision in 1989. It is 
a right that must be restored, 

For the better part of the 20th cen- 
tury, the men and women of The 
American Legion, today 2.8 million 
strong, have been working quietly in 
your hometown, striving to keep the 
dream alive for millions of young citi- 
zens. 

‘These same men and women have 
always been there for their fellow vet- 
erans needing a hand-up, not a hand- 
out. 

I promise you that for the 21st 
century, The American Legion will be 
there to keep the dream alive. It'll be 
there because veterans of Bosnia, the 
Persian Gulf, Panama, Grenada and 
Lebanon are ready to do their part. 
They've sacrificed for America. 
‘They’ ve left family and friends behind 
and endured the loneliness and fear 
that comes from deployments. 

This is a promise I am confident in 
keeping, for the men and women I rep- 
resent in The American Legion under- 
stand what my mother always told me: 
These are the best days of our lives. 

What you and I do this very day 
will have an impact on the 21st centu- 
ry. Let’s step over the threshold and 
get to work. 


Butch Miller is the national com- 
mander of The American Legion, the 
nations largest war-time veterans 
organization. He was born and raised 
in Minnesota and now makes his home 
in Woodbridge, Virginia. He is a U.S. 
Army veteran of the Vienam War. 


By Earl Ofari Hutchinson 


towering fortune and fame profited 
wealthy White owners, and a few elite 
‘superstar Black athletes but hid the bla- 
tant racism within the sport, sewing 
more fields of delusions among many 
young Blacks. 

Fortune. Jordan was more than just 
a once-in-a-lifetime gifted athlete. He 
was a fabulous cash cow to NBA own- 


Lessons from the 
Air Jordan 


| effect 


them and 
working in a non-player for pro 
teams after their playing days are over is 


were Black. There was one Black team 
doctor in baseball, none in football, and 
only a handful of Black team trainers in 
all the major sports combined. The 


ers, TV executives and ions. He 
generated an estimated $100 to 200 mil- 
lion, or 10 to 20 percent of the NBA's 
annual $2 billion revenue. He caused 
millions more viewers to tune into NBA 
games which meant millions more in ad 
revenue. He paved the way for the 
league's four-year $2.64 billion contract 


bagged $3 billion more for the NBA off 
the merchandising of basketball para- 
phernalia. He topped this all with $10 
billion more for corporations in the sale 
of books, movies, men’s fashion wear, 
toiletries and athletic gear. 

While this brought Jordan and a 
handful of NBA superstars wealth 
beyond their imagination, it masked the 
fact that the average NBA player's pay 
is much closer to the league’s minimum 
average scale of $275,000 than to the 
pay of the multi-millionaire superstars. 
It also hid the naked exploitation of 
many players who are cut, traded, often 
harassed, and intimidated by owners, 
coaches, and ers, and eventually 
dumped from the league with little sav- 
ings or career prospects. 

Sports racism. Although Jordan was 
the NBA's top attraction, he was still an 
employee of the Chicago Bulls and 
made no it decisions. He was 
not consulted by the NBA owners about 
policy during their player’s lockout. 

Although Blacks make up 79 per- 
cent of the players in the NBA, 70 per- 
cent in the NFL, and 20 percent in major 
league baseball the chance of any of 


plight of the Black sports agent is even 
worse. In alı Black athletes 
represented by White agents, 
But, this is not how the big money is 
made anyway for non-players. In 1996, 

owners bagged $14 billion in prod- 


graduate with his class from the 
University of North Carolina. But, he is 
not the only Black pro athlete without a 
degree. The report card on the gradua- 
tion rate for Black athletes at the 50 
NCAA Division I schools is a national 


Yet, thousands of young Blacks fer- 
vently believe that they can ride the 
same super fast track that Jordan took to 
prc 


gratitude to Jordan for delivering the 
goods for them. But, the real goods such 
as education, ional security, busi- 
ness opportunities, and confronting the 
rampant racism in sport remain just as 
elusive as ever for the aspiring Air 
Jordans. 

Earl Ofari Hutchinson is the author 
of “The Crisis in Black and Black.” 


Vouchers: 


Disguised as Do-Gooding 


‘Where I come from we used to have 


wspaper 
columns, speak movingly of the plight 
of poor inner city children, and the need 
to help them with taxpayer-funded 
vouchers. You can expect TV and radio 
commercials7 run nationwide, that will 
make an emotional, pro-voucher appeal 
directly to minority parents. African 

ican parents should brace them- 
selves. Here is what you will be hearing 
more and more of from the so-called 
“concemed” do-gooders: “Trust us, we 
are on your side, and the teacher unions 
are against you; school ‘choice’ is the 
best thing for your children.” 

Before minority parents buy the 
voucher idea, however, I would strongly 
urge them to take a whiff of the 

ilwaukee, Wisconsin voucher pro- 
gram, now almost ten years old. 

This school year, vouchers will 
siphon almost $28 million in state aid 
from 


It is a weird kind of educational 
triage going on in Milwaukee. In the 
interest of subsidizing the private educa- 
tion of 6,300 students, almost $28 mil- 
lion is being sucked out of a public 
school system that is educating 987500 
students, 71 percent of whom come 
from poor families, 


education policy. In theory, vouchers are 
supposed to make things better for all 
students, private and public, by creating 


a competitive market in education. In 
Practice, however, no voucher promoter 


voucher program i 

differences in achievement between 
Voucher students and their peers in pub- 
lic schools. 


pro: 
gram costs less per pupil than a voucher, 
For the $28 million spent on vouchers 
for 6,300 kids, Milwaukee could lower 
class size for an additional 13,000 chil- 
dren. 


Minority parents, beware. There are 
voices, from within and outside our 
community, who say vouchers will 
redeem Black children. I believe in 


with us to improve our community pub- 
lic schools so that all children 


and con- 
cemed parents know what needs to be 
done. Funding needs to be leveled up for 
inner city and rural schools, Class sizes 
need to be reduced. Qualified teachers 
need to be recruited and retained. Tutors 
need to be provided for students who are 
having trouble learning to read. We have 


‘What we do not need, however, is a 
perfumed pig. 


=-=- 
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BUSINESS 


Cry News 5 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 


CRANFORD — Union County Col- 
lege will hold a discussion on learn- 
ing financial management strategies 
to last forever at their Cranford Cam- 
pus beginning at 7 p.m. (908) 709- 
7000. 


LIVINGSTON. — The Livingston 
Chamber of Commerce will hold a 
workshop on investments in local 
business at their Livingston offices 
beginning at 6 p.m. (973) 992-4343. 


LAWRENCEVILLE — The New Jer- 
sey Technical Council presents a 
workshop and seminar on environ- 
mental data at Envirogen beginning 
at 4 pam. (609) 452-1007. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6 


NEW YORK — Team Success pre- 
sents Motivational speaker Les 
Brown discussing the high and lows 
of running or starting a business at 
the Eloquent Armenian Hall begin- 
ning at 5 p.m. 1-800-377-5202. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8 


EAST ORANGE —The East Orange 
Chamber of Commerce will hold a 
lecture on business financing in the 
21st Century at their location begin- 
ning at 7 p.m, (973) 674-0900. 


EDISON — The New Jersey Associ- 
ation of Women Business Owners 
will hold a pre-meeting workshop at 
the Clarion Hotel beginning at 5 p.m. 
(732) 651-1495. 


MONTCLAIR The Montclair 
Chamber of Commerce will hold a 
lecture on the status of small busi- 
ness in the town at their location 
beginning at 6 p.m. (973) 744-7660. 


PLAINFIELD — United National 
Bank Community Education Center 
will hold a workshop on different 
approaches of hiring new employ- 
ees beginning at 7 p.m. (908) 753- 
7364. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 


ISELIN — The New Jersey Business 
& Industry Association will hold a 
expo and workshop on the power 
industry at the Woodbridge Hilton 
beginning at 4 p.m. (609) 393-7707. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11 


UNION — The Union County Eco- 
nomic Development Corporation will 
hold a workshop on running a busi- 
ness on the internet at Kean Univer- 
sity's Willis Hall beginning at 1 p.m. 


WASHINGTON — The NAACP 
and Fannie Mae(FNM/NYSE), the 
nation’s largest source of financing for 
home mortgages, a five- 
year partnership to provide expanded 
mortgage financing, home ownership 
counseling, and information to help 
underserved and pay families 
become homeownel 

The multi- villion dollar partner- 
ship is planned to help at least 20,000 
African American households receive 
information on how to move toward 
their goal of home ownership. Through 
the partnership, Fannie Mae, working 
with lenders such as Nations Bank, will 
expand its commitment to provide 
mortgage financing using the full range 
of available mortgage products and 
flexible underwriting, guidelines at its 


American 


Throughout its long and illustrious 
history, North Carolina Mutual has 
been more than a business institution - 
ibol of the 


tion, Pal 6 Bes PE i integrity of 
African-American people. 

The North Carolina Mutual and 
Provident Association was organized 
in October, 1898, and began business 
‘on April 1, 1899. When the company 
was reorganized in 1900, John Mer- 
rick, Dr. Aaron M. Moore, two of the 
original founders, and Charles C. 
Spaulding formed the company’s man- 
agement team. For the next five years 
the association limited its operations to 
North Carolina, until in 1904, it 
expanded its territory by moving into 
South Carolina. In 1911, the company 
entered Georgia, Virginia in 1915, the 
District of Columbia in 1916, and 
Maryland and Tennessee in 1918. 

The first five years of operation 
were the most difficult. Trained per- 
sonnel were not available and trial and 
error were the most common business 

tices. But more than anything, the 
most difficult challenge the “Triumvi- 
rate” and the company’s staff had was 
to establish confidence among their 
own people in a financial institution 
‘owned, managed and operated by 
Black Americans. By the end of 1905, 
that confidence had begun to be estab- 
lished; premium income had reached 
$70,336 and during the year the home 
office was moved from rented facilities 


(908) 527-1207. 


to a new two-story building on West 


Banking on African 


disposal. There is no limit on the 
amount of mortgage financing that the 
NAACP can access for its clients using 
standard Fannie Mae products. Fannie 
Mae also will provide up to $110 mil- 
lion in special financing products, 
including a new $50 million underwrit- 
ing experiment specifically tailored to 
the unique credit needs of the NAACP 
clientele. 

“Although the national home own- 
ership rate is at a record 66.8 percent, 
the rate of home ownership for minori- 
ty Americans remains substantially 
lower,” said Franklin D. Raines, Fannie 
Mae’s Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer. “Through our partnership with 
the NAACP, we will provide informa- 
tion and assistance to under served bor- 
rowers of a wide range of affordable 


history 


Parrish Street in downipwn Durante 
Early historians charted the 


growth and development of the com- 


pany in twenty-year periods, with the 
first period comprising the years 1899- 
1919. By the end of 1919, premium 
income had risen to $1.2 million; 
assets were more than $755,000, and 
insurance in force was $26.5 million, 
Also during 1919, the Charter of North 
Carolina Mutual and Provident Asso- 
ciation was amended, changing the 
name to North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

From its humble beginnings, 
North Carolina Mutual is the nation’s 
largest African American life insur- 
ance company, and one of the oldest. It 
is also the oldest life insurance compa- 
ny domiciled in North Carolina and 
ranks among the top ten percent of all 
life insurance companies in the United 
States. 
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TRADE YOUR ENGINE 
NOT YOUR CAR 

Expert engine diagnosis 
Cars + trucks ‘vans 


BRIDGEWATER 
39 Finderne Avenue 
908-429-0069 


* Engines for all models, domesties & 


i 
+ Installed by trained technicians 
< UP to S yrs/50,000 mile warranty 
No down payment to qualified buyers 
` Towing & Rental Cars 


LEE 
“Wes 
h D 
e Visa * Discover 
+ American Express 
+ Master Card 


Accepted Credit Cards 


0% Off First Dental 


For new patients, with ad, some restrictions apply 


Reg. Fee Discount Fee 
+ cleaning $ 40.00 $ 20.00 
+ exam 12.50 
+ complete x-rays 22.50 
+ one surface filling 17.50 
7 Foot canal (anterior) x 125.00 
+a 600.00 300.00 
.  gingivectomy (per tooth) 50.00 25.00 
mplete 72500 362.50 
+ Simple extraction 25.00 


1187 Clinton Ave., Irvington 


Gerard Stratthaus, D. z! bet & Associates 
-375-0400 IM 


Roses & Stems | 
“importer ot fine cut roses 


‘Balloons, cards, gifts, plants 


183 Route 22 East, Greenbrook 
(located next to Carpet Exchange) 


732-968-7444 


FREE TRAINING 
IF YOU QUALIFY 


Gain required skills 
for these positions: 
+ Administrative Assistant 
* Customer Representative 
+ PC Technician 
+ Help Desk Analyst 


Mortgage products, financial counsel- 
ing services, and underwriting flexibili- 
ties. that iy home ownership within 
their reach. 

Raines added that over the past five 
years, Fannie Mae has helped the 
NAACP generate more than $120 mil- 
lion of mortgage financing for its 
clients, and this new initiative should 
help double or triple that amount. 

The partnership also bolsters the 
NAACP’s ongoing efforts to strategi- 
cally achieve its mission of ensuring 
economic equality for minorities 
through home ownership and commu- 
nity development. 

“This business partnership will 
have a significant impact on families 
across the nation. Economic empower- 
ment must include rebuilding commu- 


nities by educating consumers, provid- 
ing resources and access to capital for 
ownership. Wealth-building 
through creative programs such as the 
NAACP/Fannie Mae alliance expands 
home ownership opportunity and ulti- 
mately improves the quality of life for 
people of color,” said Kweisi Mfume, 
President and Chief Executive Officer 
of the NAACP. 

At the news conference, Rep. 
James Clyburn (D-SC), newly-elected 
Chairman of the Congressional Black 
Caucus, praised the goals of the 
expanded partnership. “Economic self- 
sufficiency is an essential component of 
the American dream, and home owner- 
ship provides the financial foundation 
that strenghens households,” said Rep. 
Clybum. “This innovative partnership 


Fannie Mae & NAACP announce partnership to provide 
expanded mortgage financing to African Americans 


between Fannie Mae and the NAACP 
will help more minority households 
realize the dream of home ownership, 
which, in tum, gives them a greater 
stake in the health of their communi- 


es. 
Under the partnership, the NAACP 
will provide credit, financial manage- 
ment and home ownership resource 
information to approximately 20,000 
African American households in areas 
served by its Community Development 
Resource Centers (CDRCs). CDRCs 
are local arms of the civil rights organi- 
zation that provide a wide range of con- 
sumer lending and business develop- 
ment counseling services. 
For more information, consumers 
should contact the national CDRC 
office at 410-602-1693. 


NEW YORK — Essence magazine and Revlon are 
pleased to announce the Grand Prize winners of the Women of 
Style Contest, the exciting nationwide competition held in con- 
Junction with the 1998 Essence Awards. 

defined style 
in an essay, are Monica R. Askew, a broadcasting sales repre- 
sentative from St. Louis; RasJua A. Hart, a cardiac graphics 
assistant from Chicago; and Tanesha Paris. a college sopho- 
more and student affairs assistant from Inglewood, California. 
‘The winners enjoyed a two-day trip to New York City, during 
which they were pampered at a day spa. Under the supervision 
of the ESSENCE beauty experts, the three women had a “day 
of beauty,” consisting of hair and makeup sessions, and a photo 
shoot for a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to be featured in the 
March 1999 issue of ESSENCE. They also took in the Tony 
Award-winning musical Bring in ‘da Noise, Bring in ‘da Funk, 
followed by a southern soul-food dinner at Jezebel’s. Their 
visit began with a party to celebrate ESSENCE’s special men’s 
issue with music mogul Sean “Puffy” Combs, at his restaurant, 
Justin's. Combs and his sons, Justin and Christian. appeared on 
the November ESSENCE cover. The Grand Prize packages 
also included a gift basket of Revlon cosmetics. 

k sh the Women of Style Contest, ESSENCE and 
Revlon salute the ESSENCE woman, a woman who celebrates 
her personal style and embraces opportunities to excel and to 
explore her beauty to the fullest. Monica, RasJua and Tanesha 
represent the ESSENCE woman in all her glorious diversity of 
skin tone, features and hair texture,” says Mikki Taylor, 
ESSENCE beauty and cover editor. 

“Revlon is a proud sponsor of the Women of Style Con- 
test. We are delighted to partner with ESSENCE in celebrating 
the personal beauty and style of Monica, RasJua and Tanesha,” 
says Tanya Mandor, executive vice-president, Revlon Cosmet- 
ics USA. 

Revlon is a world-wide leader in cosmetics, skin care, fra- 
‘grance, personal care and professional products. The compa- 
ny’s vision is to provide glamour, excitement and innovation 
through quality products at affordable prices. A Web site fea- 
turing current products and promotional information can be 


Go for 


6 Month Certificate 


Revlon and Essence announce 
winners of Women of Style contest 


Pictured ria L-R— Tanesha Paris, Monica R. Askew, 
Sean Pufffy Combs, RasJua A. Hart, and Marsha Vaughn 
reached at http://www.revion.com. Revlon brands include 
Revlon, ColorStay, Age Defying, Almay, Ultima II, Street 
Wear, Charlie, Flex and Creme of Nature and are sold in 
approximately 175 countries and territories. 
With 7.5 million readers, ESSENCE is the preeminent 
for Black women. Published by Essence Communi- 
. it is the leading source of cutting-edge informa- 
tion relating to every area of African-American women’s lives. 
For 28 years the magazine has celebrated personal achieve- 
ment, chronicled social movements, documented struggles, 
showcased beauty, defined and set trends and illustrated the 
incredible journey of a resilient and splendid race of women. 
ESSENCE ON LINE - Visit ESSENCE’s Web site at 
http://www.essence.com. Here you’ll find fashion and beauty 
tips, money-management strategies, quick-fix recipes and a 
place to send poems and opinions. 


The Best! 


10 Month Certificate 
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Gift Giving Made Easy 


Finding the right gift is easy with 
MARY KAY. You can shop from the 
comfort of your home and find 
lovely gifts for everyone on your list. 
It’s the ideal solution for holiday 
shoppers, 


Minnie Presley 
ident Beauty Consultant 
143 1/2 Jelitt Ave., Newark, NJ 07108 
) 624-2764 


E-Mail: 


32) 906-8109 


For A FREE Recorded Message & Report! 


SPECIAL FREE REPORT 


Will J. Heard, Mortgage Execu- 
tive of Investors Mutual, shows 


takes home buyers make costing 
them 

Report, 
Biggest Mistakes Most Home 
Buyers Make When Purchas- 
ing Their Home” 
without obligation. This report shares market information 
and financial tips that most home buyers are unaware of. 
If you’re buying, selling, or refinancing a home, get and 
read a copy of this report first. You’ll be glad you did. 


Call 1-800-297-0149 ext. 3003, 24 hours 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4 


MONTCLAIR Mount Carmel 
Catholic Church will hold bibie studies 
beginning at 7 p.m. (973) 744-1074. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5 


EAST ORANGE — Our Lady of Chris- 
tian Catholic Church will hold prayer 
services beginning at 6 p.m. (973) 
677-1100. 


Honor Your Roots 


By Junious Ricardo Stanton 


“The root of the tree never casts a 
shadow.” Yoruba proverb 
“You can't hate the root of a tree 
and not hate the fruit.” 
—Malcolm X 


(NNPA) - Throughout Africa the 
tree symbolizes the cyclical develop- 
ment and evolution of the human soul 
personality. Just as the spider “Ananse” 
is acommon folk tale used to teach wis- 
dom and character, the tree is used to 
teach lessons about life. The root of a 
tree is extending deep into 


NEWARK — Gospel Outreach Min- 
istries presents gospel singer Rev. 
Timothy Burgess and Ms T and the 
Revanel Singers at White Rock Bap- 
tist Church beginning at 7 p.m. (973) 
623-2803. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 7 


RAHWAY — Holy Mountain Church of 
God in Christ presents the gospel 
musical play The Train to Jordan: Who 
Will Board the Train to Heaven begin- 
ning at 4 p.m. (732) 388-0880. 


Churches 
& 
Mosques 


Please send your religious 
editorials 
and calendar events to: 
City News/Attn: Religion 


Dept. 
P.O. Box 1774 


A, Plainfield, NJ 07061 yA 


the earth. It’s a conduit for life-giving 
water and nutrients. Roots anchor the 
living tree into the earth. For the most 
part we do not see — nor are we aware 
of — the essential role roots play in the 
life of the tree. However, without roots 
the tree would die. It would be bereft of 
water and nourishment, blown away 
during a storm or unable to grow 
straight and tall. The same is true for 
human roots. 


Our roots — genetic and and peyeho- 
spiritual — are in Africa. Those 

that make us who we are, are essential- 
ly African, despite wide spread misce- 
genation and unilateral Eurocentric 
brainwashing. Europeans in their 
myopic quest for wealth and free labor 
did everything in their power to dehu- 
manize our ancestors and reduce them 
to beasts of burden and chattel. They 
tried to stamp out every vestige of our 
cultural roots. We were detribalized, 
decultured and our languages, drums, 
rituals, lifestyles, mating and social 
arrangements were sacrificed, pervert- 
ed and subverted for profit and 
progress. 

Because our roots run deep into 
antiquity, consider our affinity with the 
first humans to walk this planet. It has 
been impossible to entirely destroy our 
Africaness. Even when we choose to 
mimic and imitate our adversaries and 
oppressors our African personality 
shows through on some level. 

Despite the fact that we have been 
indoctrinated to hate who we are and to 


be disingenuous to our true selves, our 
African roots still hold firm. Despite the 
fact that we are ashamed of Africa, 
ashamed of the misrepresentations of 
our forefathers and embarrassed by the 
lies and distortions presented about us 
by our enemies, our roots remain stead- 
fast. 

The Yoruba proverb says: The 
roots of a tree never cast a shadow. That 
means the connections, influences, 
properties and functional organs (both 
material and non-material) may be 
unseen, but they are in full effect. In 
order for us to fully appreciate who we 
are, fulfill our potential and our person- 
al collective destinies, we must 
consciously choose to acknowledge 
and honor our roots. This is the oppo- 
site of what our enemies want. Actual- 
izing our Africaness means using our 
whole brain and our whole mind (con- 
scious, subconscious and super con- 
scious) to function; using intuition as 
well as logic and tapping into the 
omnipresent spiritual realm for guid- 
ance and direction for our daily affairs. 


NJ Religious Coalition honors 
African American Minister 


EDISION - The New Jersey Reli- 
gious Coalition for Reproductive Choice 
honored the visionary minister who is 
breaking the silence on sexuality in the 
Black church at its statewide meeting on 
Sunday, January 17. The minister, Rev. 
Carlton W. Veazey, received the NJ Reli- 
gious Coalition’s Roe v. Wade Award for 
his pioneering work in bringing the 
Black church community to the table in 
discussing and promoting reproductive 
health. Rev. Veazey spoke eloquently on 
the continuing challenges to the reli- 
gious community in protecting repro- 
ductive choices, access, and providers 
and just how horrible the impact is on all 
communities when those choices are not 
available. 


“Rev. Veezey’s work in starting the 
Black Church Initiative will help ensure 


Rey tive Choice, the national inter- 
faith organization of denominations, 


choice and 

health for African Americans,” said Bar- 
bara Kavadias, executive director of the 
New Jersey Religious Coalition. “In the 
great tradition of Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. Rev Veazey is making the dream of 
respect, tolerance and freedom for all a 
reality.” 
The NJ Religious Coalition’s Roe v. 
Wade Award has previously been pre- 
sented to former Governor Jim Florio, 
the late Barbara Baggs Sigmund, former 
mayor of Princeton, and State Senator 
William Gormley amongst others. 

Rev. Veazey is president and CEO 
of the national Religious Coalition for 


;, and individuals that support 
a woman’s right to decide when to have 
children according to her own con- 
science and religious beliefs. Rev. 
Veazey is the first African American to 
head the 26-year-old Religious Coali- 


Coito m’s Black Church initiative to 
assist African American clergy and laity 
to address teen pregnancy prevention, 
sexuality, and reproductive health within 
the context of African American reli- 
gion and culture. Since then, the Black 
Church Initiative has started the annual 
National Black Religious Summit on 
Sexuality, developed an innovative 
bcs, babe rho 
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Send in your nominationations now! 
Use the form underneath 


Recognizing the 100 Most Influential who have fostered the progress of black people 
or the rebuilding of New Jersey's urban centers 


In nominating a person(s) for the award, you must identify yourself and give 
reached. The Fourth Annual 100 Most Influential Awards Gala will be held on Thursday, May 6, 1999. 


All information is confidential. The deadline is January 29, 1999 


Nominee’s name. 
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iber where you can be 


Address_ 


Home Phone. 


Bus. Phone. 


Fax. 


Briefly describe why you feel your nominee has contributed significantly to the progress of black people in New 


Jersey or to the rebuilding of New Jersey's urban centers. 


City. 


How do you know this person 


Send to: City News 100, PO Box 191, 


Nominee Categories -- 
Civil Rights_ 
‘Community Development_ 
Corporate Community Involvement 
Economic Development__ 
Education 

Minority Business Enterprise 


Please check one category: 


Entertainment & Sports__ 2 


Politics, Law & Government 


called “Keeping It Real!” and worked 
with clergy and laity throughout the 
country to increase dialogue about sexu- 
ality issues. 

The award was presented to Rev 
Veazey at the New Jersey Religious 
Coalition's Summit on Bio-Ethics, at 
Temple Emanu-El in Edison. The Sum- 
mit was the NJ Religious Coalition's 
25th Anniversary Celebration Event. 

The Summit on Bio-Ethics present- 
ed religious perspectives on reproduc- 

| tive issues for the 2ist Century. While 


| the religious community has been strug- 


gling to keep reproductive options open 
for women and families, medical sci- 
ence has drastically changed what those 
options are-including new technology 
and procedures such as in vitro fertiliza- 
tion, frozen embryos, and innovative 
contraceptives. Clergy who discussed 


| religious perspectives on these new 


options were Rev. Mariah Britton, 
Rabbi Lawrence Troster, Rev. Lawrence 
Falkowski, and Rev. Suzanne Henshaw. 
The specialists from other disciplines on 
our panels were Dr. Eckhard Kemmann, 
Chief of the Division of Reproductive 
Endocrinology and Infertility and Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics, Gynecology and 
Reproductive Sciences at UMDNJ- 
Robert Wood Johnson Medical School, 
Lenora Lapidus, Esq., Legal Director of 
the ACLU-NJ; and our moderator, Dr. 
Cynthia Stolmen, Assistant Professor of 
Pediatrics as the UMDNJ-NJ Medical 
School, Newark and the Associate 
Director of the Office of Medical Ethics 


It’s only natural that we, as direct 
descendants of the first humans to walk 
the earth, take full advantage of our her- 
itage. This empowers us to create a 
reality which reflects the high ideals 
that were conceived, known and prac- 
ticed in Africa by Africans as MAAT 
(divine order, harmony, balance, truth, 
justice, righteousness and reciprocity). 

‘Acknowledging and honoring our 
roots has nothing to do with hating or 
disrespecting anyone else. Loving our- 
selves, who we are, where we came 
from, our ancestors and creating a more 
loving vision and expectations of our- 
selves will make us want to reinstate 
MAAT on a personal and collective 
basis. 

Tapping into these roots/traditions 
will supply the fortitude and insight 
we'll need to transform ourselves, our 
communities and the planet for the bet- 
ter. This is an awesome responsibility, it 
is our destiny, one we are more 
capable of achieving. 

You may contact Junious Stanton 
at e-mail address: JRSwriter@aol.com 


“New Leadership 
Bible,” strikes a 
chord with Christian 


Business people 


GRAND RAPIDS, MI — It makes 
sense that The Leadership Bible, a fall 
1998 release from Zondervan Publish- 
ing House, has cracked the Top 10 in 
Bible sales. 

According to many of the business 
people who have used it, The Leader- 
ship Bible is helping them reach the top, 
not just in an effort to make profits, but 
in their efforts to follow God’s example 
of a great leader, 

A recent release from Zondervan 
Publishing House, The Leadership 
Bible is sprinkled with discussion notes 
about modem leadership challenges, 
‘and what God’s Word has to say about 
them. It allows readers to study the 
Bible in its entirety while making easy 
reference to guiding principles for lead- 
ership. 

‘Notes in the Leadership Bible focus 
on three crucial areas of a leader’s life: 
A leader’s personal development; A 
leader's ability to build relationships; A 
pe, 's ability to practice good leader- 
shi 

Riso bowls it working? Some com- 
ments from readers tell a great deal 
about why The Leadership Bible has 
done so well. 

“The Leadership Bible has provid- 
ed me with a fresh look at familiar pas- 
sages- exciting insights, principles that 
were hidden, yet now speak clearly to 
the issues I face each day as a leader at 
work, in my church and home,” said 
David A. Carr, an Oregon-based physi- 
cal therapist. 

Bill Perkins, one of three co-editors 
of The Leadership Bible, said the idea is 
to take biblical principles and apply 
them clearly to the challenges facing 
business people and other leaders each 
day. 

“When Jesus talked, he talked in 
parables,” Perkins said. “He used real 
life situations people could understand. 
‘We’ ve tried to take the business princi- 
ples we find in the Bible and do the 
same thing-to help people develop val- 
ues that will drive them.” 

Perkins said he has been excited by 
the reaction of business people with 
whom he has personally shared The 


Faith and health: 
Divine 

intervention or 
good behavior? 


ANN ARBOR, MI - Religion and 
faith appear to exert positive effects on 
people's health, but that doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean divine intervention is at 
work, scientists say. Instead, they see the 
handiwork of behaviors that previous 
research has shown promotes health and 
fights disease: increased social support, 
coping skills and a positive view of 
themselves. 

Not too long ago, “the suggestion 
that religion might influence mental or 
physical health outcomes was greeted 
with skepticism and hostility by medical 
researchers, and it evoked images of 
faith healers and charlatans among the 

general public,” according to Christo- 
pher G. Ellison, Ph.D. ofthe University 
of Texas, Austin, and Jeffrey S. Levin, 

D., of the National Institute of 
Healthcare Research, Rockville, MD. 

But recent reviews of the research 
literature provide a convincing case that 
“on average, high levels of religious 
involvement are moderately associated 
with better health status,” Ellison and 
Levin write in a special December issue 
of Health Education & Behavior devot- 
ed to “Public Health and Health Educa- 
tion in Faith Communities.” 

Ellison and Levin explore a range 
of explanations for the positive health 
effects of religious practices and spiritu- 
al beliefs, many of which have been sci- 
entifically demonstrated to promote 
health and reduce disease: 

Healthy Behavior: Religious 
involvement may discourage behavior 
that increases health risks, such as 
tobacco and alcohol consumption, or it 
may encourage other positive lifestyle 
choices. 

Social Support: People who regu- 
larly attend religious services appear to 
have larger and denser social networks 
to provide emotional support and other 
forms of assistance than less frequent 
attendees. 

Self Esieem: Religious involve- 
ment may promote feelings of self- 
worth and confidence in the ability to 
control one’s own affairs and destiny. 

Coping Skills: Prayer, meditation 
and other religious activities may help 
people deal with stressful events and 
conditions, 

Positive Emotions: Religious activ- 
ities may also lead to positive emotions, 
which have been shown to influence 
immune functions and other physiolog- 
ical factors that influence health. 

Healthy Beliefs: Faith may promote 
a positive outlook that offers both emo- 
tional and tangible means of promoting 
individuals’ health and well-being. 

Ellison and Levin say these func- 
tions of religion are rarely measured 
directly. Most studies, they say, focus on 
the frequency of church attendance and 
prayer, “measures of religious behavior 
that may tap poorly or not at all the 
mechanisms by which religion really 
influences mental and physical health.” 

Evidence that participating in a reli- 
gion can promote healthy behavior is 
offered in a related study in the same 
issue of the Joumal. Sarah A. Fox, 
Ph.D., of the Univ. of California , found 
that regular churchgoers are more likely 
to have a mammogram than are women 
in the community at large. 

“This finding suggests that frequent 
church attendance contributes to better 
mammography screening status,” Fox 


and Law at the NJ Medical School. Leadership Bible. and colleagues say. 
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HEATING OIL? 


CALL 


AND JOIN THE 


PAYING MORE THAN 


-J1 CENTS 


FOR YOUR FULL SERVICE 


1-800-464-8465 


NEW JERSEY CITIZEN OIL GROUP 


. SERVING OVER 6,000 NJ 
HEATING OIL CONSUMERS 

. 30 DAY BILLING 

, AUTOMATIC DELIVERIES 

d SAVE AS MUCH AS 30% ON 
EVERY OIL DELIVERY!!!! 

a BUDGET PLANS 

ua OPEN 24 HOURS A DAY 


FREE SERVICE CONTRACT!! 
NJ’s Larcest Heatinc Oir Co-op 


February 3 - February 9, 1999 


HeartBeat 


Cry News 7 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 


JERSEY CITY — Liberty Health Care 
Gem wl hig 1S vaak aiig 
Medical Services 


(Ms) at at Meadowlands Hospital bagin- 
ning at 7:30 p.m. (201) 324-5000. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4 


pam. (908) 281-1461. 
‘SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6 


at the hospital's 

Bam. (973) 266-2004 

MAPLEWOOD — The Blood Center of 
New Jersey will hold a blood drive at 
Morrow Memorial Church beginning at 9 
am. 1-800-BLOOD-NJ. 


‘TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9 


TEANECK — Holy Name Hospital will 
hold a CPR course for children and 
infants at the hospital's main conference 
room beginning at 6 p.m. (201) 833- 
7246. 


MONTCLAIR — Montclair State 
University's Center for Continuing 
Education will offer two allied health care 
programs. Call (973) 655-4333 for time 
and location to register. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 15 


TEANECK — Holy Name Hospital will 
hoida CPE fanina iris apis 

the hospital's conference room beginning 
at 9 a.m. (201) 837-1850. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18 
MONTGOMERY — 
Foundation will hold 
depression and sctizophrania at tte 
's amphitheater 

nin (008) 200- 1461. 


Newark receives 
increased 
federal awards 
to treat HIV 
infected persons 


NEWARK — Mayor Sharpe 
James announced that the City has 
received over $14 million in formu- 
la and supplemental federal grants 
under the Ryan White Care Act to 
treat HIV-infected persons who 
live in the Newark Eligible metro- 
politan area. 

Last year Newark was awarded 
over $12 million in federal grants 
for this program by the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services. This year’s grant repre- 
sents a $1.7 million increase over 
last year’s $12 million. 

The Mayor said, “This addi- 
tional support of our Ryan White 
Care Unit by the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services will 
assist in delivering quality health- 
care services to the City of Newark. 
In the past, the Ryan White pro- 
gram has treated those in the com- 
munity infected with the virus and 
continues to successfully treat them 
so that can live a much longer and 
fulfilling life.” 

The grant will prolong and save 
lives through providing services 
such as primary care, mental health 

i treatment, dental services, and 
HIV-related outpatient treatment. 
According to Newark Health and 
Human Services a ict 
Catherine Cuomo-Cec st 
year (1998) over 22, 000 individu 
als with AIDS or HIV in Newark 
and its Eligible Metropolitan Areas 
were treated with the money from 
the grants. This year (1999) monies 
will be allocated through a compet- 
itive bidding process to top priority 
asas with additional monies to 
substance abuse treatment services 
and housing,” she added. 

United States Senator, Robert 
T. Torricelli and Congressmen 
Menendez said “The state of New 
Jersey ranks fifth in the nation in 
the number of cumulative AIDS 
cases and first in the number of 
women and children infected With 
AIDS requiring social services. 
The Newark Eligible Metropolitan 
Area leads the State in the number 
of cumulative AIDS cases, 
accounting for 39%. The Newark 
EMA also leads the State in the 
number of HIV infection, account- 
ing for 40%. Ryan White Title I 
funding remains a critical compo- 
nent in the fight against this epi- 
demic. 

“AIDS awareness, care and 
treatment is part of our Newark 
Administration’s ongoing commit- 
ment to provide quality care ser- 
vices and treatment for the citizens 
of Newark,” added Cecere. 


1999 American Heart Month urges women to take charge! 


NORTH BRUNSWICK, NJ — 
During February, Americans commem- 
orate matters of the heart with St. 
Valentine’s Day. For the American Heart 
Association, February is American 
Heart Month, a time to educate 
Americans about the scientific matters of 
the heart and all that can be done to help 
reduce disability and death from 
America’s No. 1 and No. 3 killers - heart 
disease and stroke. First designated in 
1963, American Heart Month is a time to 
intensify awareness, knowledge, and 
prevention of cardiovascular disease. 
More than 40 percent of American 
deaths annually are attributable to car- 
diovascular disease. The theme of 1999 
American Heart month is “Take 
Wellness To Heart,” featuring the special 
message to women to “Take Charge,” of 


their lives by learning more about heart 

stroke. 

Sponsored nationally by Aetna U.S. 
Healthcare and 


Each week during February the 
American Heart Association will 
address different issues about heart and 
stroke health. Week- k activities 


Laboratories, Take Wellness To Heart is 
the American Heart Association's multi- 
year women, heart disease and stroke 
campaign to raise awareness among 
women, health care providers and the 
public. Did you know? 

Heart disease is the No. 1 killer of 
women age 35 and older. 

Stroke or a “brain attack” is the No. 
3 killer of women and the leading cause 
of serious, long-term disability. 

Cardiovascular diseases kill more 
than 505,000 females every year — 
more than the next 16 causes of death 
combined and almost twice the number 
of deaths caused by all forms of cancer. 


include: 

FREE adult and student (K-12) 
1999 American Heart Month packets are 
available by contacting the American 
Heart Association in New Jersey at 732- 
821-2610. Packets feature fact sheet 
reproducible materials, quizzes, acti 
ties, handouts and other materials to help 
promote American Heart Month and 
heart health awareness. 

“Take Charge! means that women 
need to leam about risk factors and 
warning signs of heart disease and 
stroke, and they need to take action to 
eliminate all controllable or changeable 
risk factors from their lives,” said Nancy 


Redeker, PhD, RN, chairman of the 
‘American Heart Association New Jersey 
Take Wellness To Heart Coalition and 
associate professor, College of Nursing, 
Rutgers, The State University of New 
Jersey. “An estimated 16,000 New 
Jersey women will die this year from 
heart disease and stroke. Women need to 
begin talking with their health care 
providers about heart disease and stroke 
and their personal risk factors,” contin- 
ued Redeker. 

‘Among African American women, 
the situation is worse than among white 
women. The death rate from cardiovas- 
cular disease is 67 percent higher for 
African-American females than for 
white females. African-American 
females also have a death rate from 
stroke that is 71 percent higher than the 


rate for white females. 
The Take Wellness To Heart cam- 


888-MY-HEART to receive a FREE 
women’s heart health information pack- 
et and a FREE 10-minute phone card. 
Women are urged to use the FREE 
phone card to share the phone number 
and life-saving information with other 
women they know. 


For more information about the 
Take Wellness To Heart or American 
Heart Association, call your local 
American Heart Association office, call 
732-821-261 0 or call 1800-AHA-USAI. 
Visit the AHA online at www.american- 
heartorg 


More primary care physicians now treating depression 


WASHINGTON - Most primary 
care physicians are confident in their 
ability to diagnose depression and 
endorse this important role as part of 
their clinical responsibilities, according 
to a national survey of family physi- 
cians, general internists, and obstetri- 
cian-gynecologists. 

lition, many are providing 
treatment “consisteñt with guidelines 
for high quality care,” says John W. 
Williams, Jr., MD, of the South Texas 
Veterans Health Care System, San 
Antonio, and colleagues writing in the 
January-February issue of Archives of 
Family Medicine. 

The failure to recognize and treat 
depression in primary care h 
repeatedly criticized in scientific 
research. It is estimated that depression 


afflicts 15 percent or more of those 
who seek help from primary care 
physicians, compared to an estimated 
26 percent in the general population. 
Also, depressed patients use health 
care services three times more often 
than non-depressed patients, leading to 
concerns that depression in many 
patients was going undetected. 

“Primary care physicians appear to 
be doing better in this area than the crit- 
ics suggest,” comments co-author 
Allen J. Dietrich, MD, of Dartmouth 
Medical School . 

‘The research team asked 1,350 pri- 
mary care physicians nationwide how 
they treated their patient most recently 
diagnosed with major depression, 
minor depression, or “dysthymia,” a 
less serious condition marked by 


chronically depressed mood. More 


than 90 percent were confident in their 


ability to diagnose depression. 

“While treatment appears to be 
getting better,” Williams says, Shere 
remains plenty of room for improve- 
ment. For example, it is recommended 
that physicians ask directly about suici- 
dal feelings, and schedule follow-up 
visits within two weeks, but in our sur- 
vey they asked about suicidal feelings 
infrequently and only scheduled two- 
week follow-ups about half the time.” 

Among the 621 family physicians 
surveyed, 88 percent viewed depres- 
sion treatment as part of the clinical 
role, compared with 73 percent of the 
464 general internists and 41 percent of 
the 255  obstetrician-gynecologists 
questioned. Similarly, 83 percent of 


family physicians were mostly confi- 
dent or very confident in their ability to 
treat depression; 64 percent of general 
internists, and 34 percent of obstetri- 
cian-gynecologists expressed the same 
degree of confidence. 

“The specialty differences most 
likely reflect differences in specialty 
training for depression,” Williams and 
colleagues write. While family-prac- 
tice training programs have long 
emphasized the biological, psychologi- 
cal, and social aspects of health, train- 
ing in internal medicine and gynecolo- 
gy has incorporated these aspects rela- 
tively n recently. 


women of childbearing age, a group at 
high risk for depression,” Williams 
says. “They’ve had less training in 
depression diagnosis and treatment, 
and this is reflected by less confidence 
and greater perceived barriers to care.” 

While changes in training take 
time, to diffuse into medical practice, it 
appears that many obstetrician-gyne- 
cologists are ready to adopt their new 
role, Williams and colleagues say. 

‘The investigators are collaborating 
with representatives from the three spe- 
cialty societies to further enhance 
physicians’ skills through an interac- 
tive training program on depression 


ists, who 
have a recently come into their role 
as primary care providers, are an 
important source of primary care for 


designed for primary care 

physicians. The research was support- 
ed by a grant from the John D. and 

Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation: 


of all, 


Affordable 


healt 


coverage 
for your 
children 
that works 
as hard 
as you. 


Peace of Mind. That’s what hardworking families like these 
get with NJ KidCare. NJ KidCare is quality health coverage for 
New Jersey’s uninsured children. Based on your income, you may 
have to pay no monthly premium, or as litle as $15 a month 
(plus a small copay for some services), regardless of how many 
children you have in 
your household. Best 
you get to 
choose from among 
the top healthcare 
providers, so your 
doctor could already 

a part of the 
NJ KidCare network. 


Affordable health coverage. Quality care. 


IF you or anyone you know has uninsured children ages 
18 or younger who could benefit fro 


1-800-701-0710 


Multilingual operators available * TTY 1-800-701-0720 


m this program, please call: 


Check-ups / Well visits / Emergencies / Surgery / X-rays 
Prescriptions / Vision / Dental services and so much more. 


NJ KidCare is a program of the New Jersey Department of Human Services. 


Christine Todd Whitman, Governor. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 


The Knickerbocker 
sents pianist Russ 
assist Linc Milliman, 
3490 for time. 


The New Jersey Per- 
t ter (NJPAC) pre- 
unset Boulevard 
1-888-GO- 


p.m. 


The Union County 
tural and Heritage 
e film The West- 
th Public Library 
(908) 354- 


The New Jersey His- 
ety presents a discus- 
imagery with guest 
Washington beginning 


NSWICK — The State 
-play Die Fleder- 
b ining at 8 p.m. (732) 


NY — The Brooklyn 
sic (BAM) presents 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The Rutgers 
Arts Department pre- 
play The Medium at the 
ale Cente: Idcatad on 

Rutgers University 
ning 2 t8 i m. (732) 932-7591 


NEW YORK — The Sage Theater 
e winning play Call 


nning at 7 p.m. (212) 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6 


NEW YORK — Morris-Jumel Man- 
ts a jazz concert featur- 
Kenny Roger: 

p.m. (212) 923-8008, 


beginning at 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8 


K — The Museum of 
n Art presents a film festival 
omedy movies 
th century beginning 
212) 708-9400. 


Richard Stockton Col- 

ry presents the works 

is Tim Kennedy beginning at 
19) 652-4214. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9 


K — The Museum of 
presents its annual film 
featuring the German film 

ginning at 6 p.m. (212) 


olographers titled 
The Evolution of 
graphers beginning at 10 
a.m. (516) 463-567: 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 
ICK — The State 
esents Dorseys in 
ginning at 8 p.m. (732) 


The 
con 


246 
MARITAN — Rantai Ta Commu- 
n art exhibit 
y through 
lor r at the school's 


Union County Divi- 
al and Heritage affairs 
st Irene Alster at the 
iblic Library. Call (908) 
for time. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
PLAIN 


Divi 
Affairs and t 


FIELD 
ion of Cultural 


The Union County 
and Heritage 
en Space Theater 
ts the play And the 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13 


The State 
e award-win: 
ey Joe's Cafe 
(732) 247-4005 


Newark Symphony 
esents The Whis: 
p chell Farrell beginning 
at 8 p.m. (973) 643-4550. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18 
rights The- 
əy the play The 
g at 8 p.m. (973) 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


n Theater 
cal Off 

4670 for 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 21 


M D — Mostly M 


F. 
Kavafian and 
Brey at 


Recor 


p.m. (ET/PT) on ABC. 


g Superstars Brandy and Whitney Houston star in Rodgers 
and Hamerstein’s Cinderella on Valentine's Day, Sunday, Feb. 14, 7-9 


Sam Singleton brings the 


‘Quiet Storm’ to Newark 


MORRISTOWN, NJ — Pre- 
Valentine Dinner Show will be pre- 
sented by Samuel Singleton on Feb. 
13, 1999 at the Priority Restaurant at 
‘Saint Joseph’s Plaza at 233 West Mar- 
ket St., Newark, NJ. Experience the 
quality of the “Quiet Storm Review,” 
first hand. 

Samuel S. Singleton, Jr., like 
many other well-known entertainers 
of the past and present, began singing 
at an early age. At 10 he began per- 
forming in church with his mother. 
His father, an African Methodist 
Episcopal minister was known as the 

“singing minister.” 

Sam sang in choruses throughout 
his school years and enjoyed an out- 
standing athletic career in high school 
where he gained All-State and Honor- 
able Mention High School All-Amer- 
ican in Basketball and track. He won 
an athletic scholarship to the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska at Omaha where he 
Ted the basketball team in scoring and 
tebounding for four seasons and was 
yoted three-time All-Conference and 
Honorable Mention Small College 
All-American. He would eventually 
go on to play for the Seattle Super- 
Sonics. 

While attending the University of 
Nebraska, Sam performed with local 
bands in concert and on television. 
After completing his Bachelor’s 
degree in Education, Sam returned to 
New Jersey where he worked for 
General Public Utilities (GPU) for 15 
years. During that time he obtained a 


Master's degree in personnel admin- 
istration and completed some Doctor- 
al work at Rutgers University in New 
Brunswick. 

Sam is the presiden/CEO of SSS 
& Associates which produces live 
concerts featuring performers of 
local, national and international 
renown. His live show, “A Quiet 
Storm,” is an evening of love songs 
and has received rave reviews. He 
commands the audience through his 
provocative, lyrical style and interac- 
tion with his audience. 

Sam is a talented performer, an 
entrepreneur, an athlete, a community 
leader and visionary. He is executive 
director of Morristown Neighborhood 
House, a 100-year-old community 
center which boasts a successful pro- 
gram that includes day care, comput- 
er workshops, an after school pro- 
gram, as well as recreational and cul- 
tural activities for children. 

Although his career has led him 
in many directions, music is Sam’s 
life. He has performed throughout the 
United States. In 1989, he released 
his first CD, I've Been Gone Too 
Long, an inspirational album of origi- 
nal songs written with the voices of 
his sister, Sandra Singleton-Harris 
and tenor, Tyrone Dunlap, in mind. 
The singers toured with the CD per- 
forming in various churches through- 
out the region. 4 

In 1997, Sam released Enchanti- 
ng Songs of Love, an album of con- 
temporary ballads and an original 


tune entitled My Child performed 


Singer and musical 
Sam Singleton 


promoter 


with his sister and dedicated to his 
niece, Noelle. This project developed 
from a desire to record beautiful 
songs that appeal to the 35 and older 
crowd. His vocal style has been 
described as a blend of Arthur 
Prysock, Billy Eckstine, 
Hayes,’ and Will Downing. This 
extraordinary balladeer sings song of 
love that reflect an understanding of 
commitment. 


Lolita Files returns with new book 


NEW YORK — Whenf 


cosmopolitan women of spirit 
(Publishers! 


pa 
Weekly). Scenes Froni a Sel 


appeared on bestseller lis 

across the country and eamed 

glowing comparisons to the 
Terry Mi 


est E UR si entertaining 
tale of love, sex and friendship, 
Getting to the Good Part 
(Warner Books Hardcover 
1$24.00). 

When we last saw Misty 
and Reesy, the two best friends 


were comfortably settled in New York 


City. Since then, Misty has fallen deeply 
in love with co-worker Rick Hodges, 
and it looks as though marriage and a 


100 years of change. 
Beat by beat. 

Word by word. 

Step by step. 


ma 


OE -¥ 
Dro a 
< 


house in Connecticut are right around 
the comer. For Reesy, this development 
inspires some very mixed emotions: 
she’s thrilled for her life-long friend, of 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
ON YOUR LOCAL PUBLIC TELEVISION STATION 


Promotional support from 
HUMANITIES 


Produced by Blackside, Inc. in association with Thirteen/WNET in New York 


MAJOR FUNDING BY FORD FOUNDATION, NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS, 


TIONAL ENDOWMEN 
LUESTHER T. MERT? CHARITABLE TRUS 


ENT FOR THE RAAT, 
ST, ULA WALLACE - READER'S DIGEST FUND 


rw pbs.0F9 


course, but at the same time resents 
Rick's intrusion into the relationship 
that has always come first for both 
women. And while Reesy’s dancing 
career is about to take off with a role in 
a hot off-Broadway play (“Black 
Berry's Pie”), she hasn’t had much luck 
in the man department. Then she runs 
into Dandre Hilliard, the so-called 
“brother” who got her fired from a job 
she loved when he leaked information 
about Reesy’s past as an “exotic 
dancer.” Sparks fly, but Reesy still holds 


THEJOHN E KENNEDY CENTER FOR THE 


Based on the novel by 
CHINUA ACHEBE 
Adapted by BIYI BANDELE 
Directed by CHUCK MIKE 
Designed by NIKI TURNER 


FEB 10-21 
Tues-Fri at 7:30; Thurs (2/18) at 1 
Sat at 2:30 & 7:30; Sun at 2:30 
This riveting stage adaptation of Chinua 
Achebe's classic Nigerian novel combines 
poetry, dance and percussion fo tell the 
tragic story of a self-made man’s 

fall from youthful fame and fortune. 


Victoria Theater 
Tickets: $35 


AMERICAN slg align gb PREMIERE 


PERFORMING 
FIFTH AMENDMENT AND COLLECTIVE ARTISTES ms 
THE PERFORMANCE STUDIO WORKSHOP OF NIGERIA IN 


a grudge and, in a self-destructive 
attempt at revenge, she starts dating a 
wealthy white investor in the show. 
When this plan backfires, and her 
comet-like career starts to fizzle, Reesy 
is forced to tum to the one person she 
can always count on to save the day-her 
number one sistah, Misty Fine. 

Smart, hilarious and seriously sexy, 
Getting to the Good Part firmly estab- 
lishes Lolita Files as a perceptive chron- 
icler of the African 


‘American experience. 


COMING 


FRI FEB 5.AT 7:00 

SUN FEB 7 AT 2:00 

THE JOURNEY 

Peppermint Players 

Ages 8 & up 

Victoria Theater © Adult $18, Child $9 
SAT FEB 27 AT 2:00 & 7:00 
HALLEY’S COMET 

Ages 10 & up 

Written and Performed by John Amos 
Victoria Theater © Adult: $25 Child: $12 


TUE MAR 2 AT 7:30 


Author Lolita Files 


SOON 


BALLET NACIONAL DE CUBA 
GISELLE 

Prudential Hall © 15-554 
MARCH 10-14 

McCarter Theatre Company's production of 
TWO SISTERS AND A PIANO 
by Nilo Cruz 

Vitoria Theater © $35 

SUN MAR 14 AT 3:00 
SWEET HONEY: IN THE ROCK 
Prudential Hall © $10-544 


* Bell Atlantic Passport to Culture 


SAT FEB 6 AT 7:30 
Saxophonist Oliver Lake has per- 
formed with jazz greats like Lester 
Bowie and Anth 
Davis. A consummate performer 
and true innovator, The New York 
Times says Lake “warps conven- 
tions, then makes mete at home 
in the new landscape.” Vir 
violinist Regina Carter adds her 

ric ve and unique sensibility 
to the evening. 
Presented in association with 


ii 


Victoria Theater 


JAZZ AT THE CENTER SERIES PREMIERE 


Design: 


= C1. 
1998-1999 


NJ PAC 


New Jersey PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 
ON 


Family Time Series 


THE NEWARK RIVERFRONT 


FOR TICKETS CALL 
-888-GO-NJPAC 


1-888-466-5722 


OR GROUP SA 
(973) 


A E 


LES 
642-2002 OR (800) 


OFRON SOFFOR OF 


OFFI CAR OF NPAC 


Continental A 
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144 North Avenue 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


NOTICE TO BIDDERS 


Notice is hereby given that sealed bids will be received 
by the Housing Authority of the City of New Brunswick 
for a GENERAL PEST CONTROL TREATMENT CON- 
TRACT for the buildings of Robeson Village and 
Schwartz Homes (N.J.22-1-2), funded from the 
Operating Budget FYE 99-00-01 
Bids for the above will be received by the Housing 
‘Authority at its office located at 18 Van Dyke Avenue, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey at 11:00 a.m. prevailing 
time, February 19, 1999 and will immediately be 
opened and read aloud 
The Instructions to Bidders, Bid Form, General 
Conditions, Supplementary Conditions, Specifications, 
adios Correct Doonan vibe onto during 
the business day, at the Housing Authority Offices 
located at 18 Van Dyke Avenue, New Brunswick, Now 
sora oro iy baggie ton paving 
nos deposit of Twenty Five Dollar 
($ 25.00) for each complete set. Deposit checks shall 
be made payable to the Housing Authority of the City 
of New Brunswick 
A PRE BID CONFERENCE WILL BE HELD TUES- 


DYKE AVENUE, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 


All required bids, certifications and other forms 

required to be submited by bidders are to be prepared 

on the proposal forms found in the booklet, submitted 

in triplicate, and to the following amount: 

Bid Surety Amount 
10% of Bid 


Amount of Bid 
up to $200,000.00 
$200,000.00 up to $400,000.00 $20,000.00 
over $400,000.00 5% of Bid 
All bonds used to satisfy the bid surety requirements 
must be issued by surety firms licensed to issue such 
bonds in the State of New Jersey and be listed in the 
U.S. Treasury Circular No. 570 (T Listed Surety) and 
regardless of the method the bidder proposes to 
meet the bid surety requirements, it must also produce 
with the Bid a Consent of Surety written by a T-Listed 
Surety. Registry in the U.S. Treasury Circular #570 as 
a reinsurance company does not satisfy the foregoing 
requirements that the surety company be listed as 
roved as surety. 
The Housing Authority reserves the right to reject any 
and all bids, waive any informalities in the bids 
received and to accept any bid which is deemed to be 
in the best interest of the Authority. The Authority may 
also award one or more contracts to 
one or more bidders. 
Bids will remain in force for a period of sixty (60) days 
after the date of the opening thereof. 


By Order of: 
Kevin Quince 

Executive Direct 

Housing Authority of the Ciy of New Brunswick 
REQUIRED FORMS: 


THE FOLLOWING FORMS MUST BE INCLUDED 
WITH THE BID DOCUMENTS: 


HUD-5369-a...... REPRESENTATION, CERTIFICA- 
TIONS & OTHER STATEMENTS OF BIDDERS 


BID FOR GENERAL PEST CONTROL TREATMENT 
CONTRACT 


BID BOND 
FORM OF CONSENT OF SURETY 
QUALIFICATIONS QUESTIONNAIRE 
BIDDERS STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AFFIDAVIT 
AFFIDAVIT OF NON-COLLUSION 

4 $177.45 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS. 
AUDIT SERVICES 


The Asbury Park Housing Authority of the City of 
Asbury Park, New Jersey (the "PHA"), is requesting 


PROPI 
FEE ACCOUNTING SERVICE: 


The Housing Authority of the City of Asbury Park is 
seeking proposals for Fee Accounting for its Low- 
Income Housing Program, Existing Housing 
Certificates Program, Modernizatio 


April 1, 1999 and terminating March 31, 2000. 


Parties interested in submitting proposals in response 
to the RFP should contact the Executive Directors 
office at (732) 774-2660 x913, between the hours of 
9:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. weekdays and request a 
detailed RFP, which will more fully state the require- 
ments of the proposal. Proposal must be received by 
10:00 a.m., February 26, 1999 at 10:00 a.m. in order 
to be considered. 

Claudia Sweeney 

Executive Director 


$45.50 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 
GENERAL LEGAL COUNSEL 


pe oie Aste) ot ing Chet Kabury Parka 
19 proposals from attorneys or law firms to serve 
hie fateris Gaperal Unga bunso! M ho oa 
od commencing April 1, 1999 and terminating March 
31, 2000. Attorneys submitting proposals to the RFP 
must be licensed to practice law in the State of New 
Jersey and must not be under sanction from HUD. 


Parties interested in submitting a proposal in response 
to the RFP, should contact the Executive Directors 
office at (732) 774-2660 x913, between the hours of 

00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. weekdays and request a 
detailed RFP, which will more fully state the require- 
“des, Heatseal ae 
1000s., Fabruary 28, 190040 order be co 

red. 


CLAUDIA A. SWEENEY 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


$47.32 


LEGAL NOTICE 
ESSEX COUNTY BOARD OF TAXATION 
110 SOUTH GROVE STREET, EAST ORANGE, NJ 
Please take notice that the regular scheduled Board 
Meeting Set for Thursday, February 4, 1999 at 9:30 
a.m. has been cancelled. The next board meeting is 
scheduled for Thursday, March 4, 1999 at 9:30 a.m. 
George F. Librizzi, Tax Administrator 


$20.48 


Request for Qualifications for 
Development Team for 
HOPE VI Housing Redevelopment 


The Housing Authority of the Township of Woodbridge 
(WHA) is seeking a Statement of Qualifications from 
interested private development teams (Development 
Entity) for its Woodbridge Garden Apartments HOPE 
VI Program. The HOPE VI Program will involve the 
comprehensive revitalization of the Woodbridge 
Garden Apartments Public Housing Development. The 


opment rights for this project to a development team 
after approval of a HOPE VI Grant. 
The development team selection process will be 
ducted in two phases, namely, 

Qualifications (RFQ) fol 


committee. All parties interested in competing for this 
project must submit their qualifications in the RFQ 
phase, 

‘The RFQ, including scope of services, evaluation cri- 
teria, and project information package is available at 
the Woodbridge Housing Authority, 10 Bunns Lane, 
Wpid Naton ierra a r, k 


proposals from qualified an audit of its 
financial books and records for the twelve (12) month 
period ending March 31, 1999. The audit will be con- 


Housing and Urban 
Development or the State of New Jers 
Pranosals must be made on he proposal ermat avail 
able from the Interested parties can obtain a pro- 
posal format by caling (732) 774-2660 X913 
Proposals should be received in an original and seven 
‘copies, not later than 10 a.m., February 27, 1999, at 
the following address and clearly marked: “Auditor 
Search” Asbury Park Housing Authority 

1000 1/2 Third Ave. 

‘Asbury Park, NJ 07712 


Attention: “Auditor Search” $54.60 


HELP WANTED 


PUBLIC SAFETY 
TELECOMMUNICATOR TRAINEE 


Township of Clark, under direction, receives and 


tion, switching equipment, or other computer 

oriented equipment. Must be Union County Resident. 

To apply send letter 

Sanford A. Kaplan, Business Administrator, Township 

of Clark, 430 Westfield Avenue, Clark, New Jersey 
066. 


Clark Township is an equal opportunity affirmative 
action employer. 


HELP WANTED 


Earn up to $500 per week assembling products at 
home. No experience. Info 1-504-646-1700 DEPT. 
NJ—6185 


PLACE YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
AD 
HERE 
CALL TODAY 
FOR OUR 
LOW RATES 
908-754-3400 


cost of $25 
for each RFQ aol pei: in check or money 
order only. 


A Pre-Submittal Conference will be held at 10:00 AM, 


mission deadline is 4:00 PM on February 22, 1999. 
‘The WHA is an Equal Opportunity Employer and does 
not discriminate on the basis of race, color, national 
origin, sex, religion, age or har 


Public Housing A does not operate under 
the guidelines stipulated for Indian Housing 
Authorities 

Please diréct all inquiries to Ash Marathe, Director of 
Modernization & Maintenance, at 732-634-2750, 732- 
726-1006 or fax 732-634-8421 


$93.60 


CL 


HELP WANTED 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


The Rahway Housing Authority is soaking experienced 
and qualified candidates for the position of Executive 
Director for an agency of 277 unts of Pubic Housing, 
Section 8 Certificates/Vouchers and Affordable 
Housing. The applicant should possess strong leader- 
ship skills, a positive management style and the ability 
to deal “om with staff 

‘The position requires a baccalaureate or masters 
degree fom an accredited four yoer collego or univer- 
sity in public administration, social science, communi- 
y 


Similar professional employment related to the m: 


projects. 
The position also requires thorough knowledge of fed- 
eral housing regulations to maintain, develop ai 
implement programs. All applicants must posses 
excellent communication skills, the ability to seek out 
and apply for grants and a background in economic 
development. 
Salary range to be negotiated commensurate with 
tion/experience and includes an excellent bene- 
fit package. 
Quali appäcants may submit resumas by February 
to the Rahway Housing Authority, 165 East 
Grand Avenue, Rahway, New Jersey, 07065. 


TELEMARKETING 
New Jersey Performing Arts Center is looking for a 
motivated, reliable and articulate manager to run an 
outbound telemarketing operation. Demonstrated skills 
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SSIFIEDS 


The New Jersey High which 
its 10ed tas INED o obno 


What We Need 


Operated the Garden State Parkway 


This person will lead project teams in the development of major new client/server 
racle Financial an 


sees for the submission of all HS and 
is the 


Fax legals to: 
908-753-1036 
24 hours a day 


om Revs i is published every Wednesday, 


KEAN UNIVERSITY 
Gateway Institute for Regional Development 
Kean University’s Gateway Institute for Regional Development is 
ill two 3-year grant-funded professional positions. 


Manager of the Virtual Small Business Incubator 
[The Manager will establish and oversee the model project whose purpose is to 


along w 
and/or relevant package experience, Bachelor's Degree or advanced degree in 
‘Computer Science or allied subject ig also required 
AI 

This parson wil be assigned 1o projet tame developing new systems or suppor 
ingupgrading existing pac to five years development experience 
wiOracle and Tools, COBOL, UNIX along with a relevant Bachelors 
degree. 


HNICIAI 
Ne 


work fi tom 

ister local area networks, and resolve hardware and software problems. Three to five 
experience with Windows NT 4.0, or Windows 95 along with Microsoft certifi- 

Cation is required. 


WAY ENGINE! t 

Individual will coordinate planning, design and execution of engineering projects to 

completion. Serves as liaison between the Authority and consultants. BS degree in 

Civil Engineering, three years experience in highway engineering and NJ 

Professtonl soans repuad; Kevedge of highway, drainaga and bulking eno 
organization- 

al and inerperal s sie. Epania deip ai enpineonig relaiod 

Software required. 


Responsible for maintaining NJHA ROW plans from deed descriptions and estab- 
lished ROW documentation. Directs survey party in the performance of boundary, 
topographical, construction and control surveys. NJ Professional Land Surveyor 


Knowledge of aisar pon a plus. 
jat We Offer 


In exchange for services, we Pp ou feloyecs in these postions, an exciting 


a must. 
Resources, Atin: TM. FAX 973-353-8042. No phone 
lis please. 


NJPAC 
One Center Street 
Newark, NJ 07102 


venient work location in Central New Jersey, and the A Soh of coal ae 
miere commuter roadway. 

It you would m team, please 
soc your recumo vias saint hshory endieront Clary equrement W: 

Th Ne! Jetoy Hit Autorka RO; TE 5000, Woosbrtgo, Mi 07095-5050 
Att: Human Resources 


pand small businesses in the Elizabethport area. In addition, the 
Manager will work with local community-based organizations, develop a 
youth & training J prepare reports. The 
ideal candidate will have a Bachelor's degree in Liberal Arts, Business or a 
related ficld plus experience working with small businesses. Starting salary is} 
in the low 30's plus benefits. 

Coordinator of the Family Day Care Network 

[The Coordinator will establish and oversee the day-to-day activities of family 
are network, including outreach to community groups, recruiting day care 
Iproviders, coordinating training, providing ongoing support to day care 
(providers and developing/disseminating informational materials. ‘The ideal 
[candidate will have a Bachclor’s degree in Social Work, Human Services or a 
related ficld plus experience in a human services or educational agency. 
Svening availability a must, Salary range is in the high 20's plus benefits. 


REQUIREMENTS: Both positions require excellent organizational, oral, 
written and interpersonal skills. Excellent problem solving skills are necessary. 
Experience working with community organizations and government officials} 
is a plus. Candidate must be computer literate and have experience in word pro- 
Jcessing, database management and spreadsheet utilization, Bilingual capacity 
in English/Spanish is highly desirable 


APPLICATION: Please forward resume to 
The Gateway Institute for Regional 


Kean University, 1000 Morris 
Avenue, Union, NJ 07083. Resume should be 
received by February 16, 1999. Kean 
University is an EEO/AA institution, 


KEAN 


UNIVERSITY 
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Whitman pledges $2 
million for Ellis Island 
cleanup 


TRENTON - Gov. Christie Whit- 
man proposed a $2 million initi 
tive to begin the cleanup of build- 
ings on New Jersey’s portion of 
Ellis Island. Whitman said the 
money will match federal funds 
and will be used to clean up and 
weatherproof the decaying build- 
ings. 

“The buildings on Ellis Island are 
part of the extraordinary history of 
our country,” Whitman said. 

“Now that New Jersey has won our 
claim to Ellis Island, we are going 
to do our part to give the landmark 
the respect and resources it 
deserves.” 


Newark offers free ski 
lessons to city youth 


NEWARK - Youth and young 
adults, aged seven through 20, can 
hit the slopes through the end of 
February for free downhill and 
cross-country ski instruction, with 
a program being offered by the 
Dept. of Neighborhood and Recre- 
ation Services. 

‘The department is offering free day 
trips to Mt. Peter Ski Area in War- 
wick, NY, as part of its Newark 
Camp Watershed program. Buses 
leave from a different recreation 
center each Saturday at 8:30 a.m., 
through Feb. 20. Buses return to 
Newark at 5:30 p.m. 

For further info, And bus departure 
locations, contact Valerie James at 
(973)- 733-3940. 


Association of 
late-deafened adults 
offers scholarship 


CALIFON, NJ - Q: When does it 
pay to love roller coasters and to 
be deaf? 

A: When you’re a member of the 
Association of Late-Deafened 
Adults-Garden State(ALDA-GS), 
and that’s not a joke! Funds 
earned from a special ticket sale 
program for Great Adventure 
Theme Park in Jackson, NJ, have 
enabled ALDA-GS to offer its first 
$1,000 scholarship to a deserving 
deaf or hard of hearing individual 
planning to attend college or voca- 
tional school in 1999. Contact the 
following for more information: 
Rudy Vener (732)576-1568, Jerry 
Barnhart (732)988-1929 or Elinore 
Bullock (908)832-5056. 


New Jersey organization 
debates rent control 


JERSEY CITY - Hudson County 
Executives will address the crisis 
in affordable housing throughout 
the State and the need for rent con- 
trol. Bob Janiszewski will be the 
keynote speaker at the New Jersey 
Tenants Organization(NJTO) 
Annual Meeting on Feb. 20, in Jer- 
sey City. The meeting, which will 
bring together tenant leaders from 
across the state, has as its theme 
“Local Rent Control.” This is cur- 
rently both a local and Statewide 
issue, due to the introduction of at 
least one bill in the State Legisla- 
ture to eliminate rent control alto- 
gether, and the creation of a Task 
Force by the Governor to “look 
into” rent control and eviction pro- 
tections. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Hudson County School of Technol- 
ogy from 1:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
Registration will begin at noon. 
The public is invited. For more 
info. call the NJTO office at (201) 
342-3775. 


Regional conference 
promotes aggressive 
business leadership 


SCOTCH PLAINS — Over 500 stu- 
dents “accepted the challenge” of 
moving out of the classrooms and 
into the business world. Members 
of the Union County Vocational- 
Technical Schools Chapter of the 
Future Business Leaders of Ameri- 
ca took part in the recent North- 
Central Regional Competitive 
Events and Conference held at 
Mercer County Community Col- 
lege. The conference affords stu- 
dents the opportunity to learn, first- 
hand, about business by developing 
their leadership skills. 


By Jean Pierre 
Staff Writer 


NEWARK — While many would 
say the way to rehabilitate a person on 
drugs or suffering from mental illness is 
by throwing them in prison. Volunteers 
of America thinks there is another way 
to bring people out of despair and into 
the mainstream of society. 

The organization gave community 
members and residents the other way 
with an open house of their Raymond 
Tremont facility in Newark’s Iron- 
bound section on Jan. 27th. Service 
Director Aminah Adib and Qasim M. 
Nathari, Community Correctional Ser- 
vices Director, addressed the audience 
members, who were able to fit in the 
living room, the importance of the pro- 
gram and progress it has made since its 
inception in 1988. “My first intention 
when I came here was to work, save 
money and be out of prison. I didn’t 
know the staff (25 members) had a lot 


more planned for me,” said Christopher 
Trimner, who along with James Brooks 
gave testimonials on being reformed 
through the program. “If it wasn’t for 
the program I don’t think the system 
would allow me back into the commu- 
nity. I've come a long way but there’s 
more to do.” The halfway house places 
29 pre-paroles who have been arrested 
for drug paraphernalia or related violent 
acts. Each individual go through a four- 
step program to reenter everyday life in 
a control home-style environment. 

The four step program includes 
alternatives to socially unacceptable 
behavior, employment skills and anger 
and counseling management. 

“This in itself symbolizes the reen- 
try back into society and the purpose of 
this halfway house,” said Brooks, who 
works at the Hospitality Care Center in 
Newark. “I have certainly accom- 
plished my goal.” 

‘There was an award presentation 
given to the Newark Police Department 


High school students prepare 
for techno-sport competition 


By Lucy Sanchez 
Staff Writer 


AINFIELD — Science students 
at Plainfield High School refuse to let 
the towns winning streak end with the 
football season. Over 35 teenagers are 
staying after school, and even coming 
in on the weekends, to prepare for an 
annual hi-tech sporting event, Plain- 
field High students competed in the 
high-tech sporting bout for the first 
time last year. As the only team to enter 
last years competition without a corpo- 
rate sponsor they are whole-heartedly 
at work trying to raise funds and sup- 
port for their grueling matches. 

Professionals from the math, sci- 
ence and engineering world were part- 
nered with youth to design and build a 
working robot, Students are only 
allowed to use certain materials for 
building their robots such as tires, 
wood, nails, and joysticks, to name a 
few. 

The competition, entitled FIRST... 
for inspiration and recognition of sci- 
ence and technology, was founded in 
1989, by Dean Kamen a New Hamp- 
shire inventor and entrepreneur. It has 
drawn thousands to regional and 
national competitions every year. 

Although some students admitted 
the trip to Disney World as an incentive 
to join the Robotics Team, the group's 
spirit and hands on experience kept 
them coming everyday. “We're 
teenagers, and we could be doing any- 
thing else in the world,” said Kalin 
Gerald,15, “but we're here trying to 
enhance our future, doing stuff to better 
‘ourselves; and we're having fun.” The 
sophomore competed in last years com- 
petition and is fired up and ready to 
begin work for this years robot. 

Colena Samuels,15, urged more 
corporations to get involved because it 
is an investment in the future leaders of 
tomorrow. One engineer all the stu- 
dents cheered on for his participation 
and dedication to last years competition 
was David Thomas, from Novartis 
Pharmaceutical Corporation. Thomas 
never missed a meeting and explained 
the craft of drafting, machining, elec- 
tronics design and computer animation. 

In addition to Thomas, science 
teachers, Dr. Gail Van Ekerson and 
Mathew Zullo, are overseeing the stu- 


PHS students during the FIRST 

regional competition last year. 

dents progress in the competition. 

“Kids are moving into a technological 
world,” stated Zullo. “The community? 
needs to know that these kids can dof 
more than sports...After all, these are 

the same kids that are going to be work=| 
ing for them in years to come.” 

The teams public relations officer, 
Jasmine Maria is working with Lamar 
Makson, Non-stop Entertainment to 
build a small fund-raising campaign for 
the Robotics Team. Makson volunteers! 
his assistance to the students for free 
and only asks the students to continue 
on their path to academic excellence. 
“What you have to do for me is get an 
A, graduate, go out in the world and get 
an engineering firm of your own,” stat” | 
ed Makson. 

With competitions quickly 
approaching the end of February, the 
Plainfield High students are diligently 
working in the design and building 
stages of their robot. Their spirit is 
high but their funds are low. It costs 
approximately $750 per student to par- 
ticipate in the contests which will be 
held in New Brunswick, NJ and in 
Orlando, Fla. In addition, to the travel- 
ing costs and supplies, the team also 
needs videotapes, film and T-shirts. 
The students asked the community for 
support in order to excel at this years 
competition. Call 908-753-3250 for 
more information. 


Trenton prostitute’s death from 
AIDS & TB underscores need 
for tougher anti-prostitution bill 


TRENTON — The case of the 
Trenton prostitute who died of compli- 
cations from AIDS and tuberculosis 
underscores why the state needs to 
change its laws so judges can impose 
tougher criminal penalties in prostitu- 
tion cases and seize the driving licenses 
of prostitutes and johns, Assemblyman 
Gerald Green (D-Union) said. 

Green is the prime sponsor of legis- 
lation that would provide prosecutors 
and police new legal ammunition to 
attack the prostitution trade in New Jer- 
sey. The legislation (A-1689/S-1302), 
which already has passed the General 
Assembly, is scheduled for a hearing in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

“This case shows that prostitution 
not only is a crime, but it represents a 
serious health hazard,” said Green. “In 
this case, the prostitute had two commu- 
nicable diseases that could be easily 
spread to her customers and anyone 
who may have sex with one of those 
men.” 

‘Trenton police say the prostitute — 
Joanne Elizabeth Riley, 37—was par- 
tially clothed when her body was dis- 
covered inside a wooden shed by a 
passerby about 5:30 p.m. Authorities 
initially suspected her death was a 
homicide, but an autopsy on Tuesday 
determined from AIDS and 
tuberculosis. Police have sought to alert 
the community about Riley being an 
active prostitute and urging anyone who 
had sex with her to seek medical atten- 
tion. 
“This case demonstrates the need to 
get tougher with prostitution,” said 
Green. “There are profound public 
health reasons to rachet up the criminal 
penalties.” 

Prostitution is currently considered 
a disorderly persons offense with trials 
handled at the municipal court level. 


Green's bill—the measure is co-spon- 
sored by Assemblyman Al Steele (D - 
Passaic)—would not change the current 
penalty for the first offense of “engaging 
in prostitution.” Subsequent offenses 
would be considered a fourth degree 
crime, subject to adjudication by a state 
Superior Court judge and punishable by 
up to 18 months in jail and $10,000 in 


fines. 

“People who engage in sex-for-hire 
activities should mend theit ways 
because they are going to be risking alot 
more than arrest and a fine in the 
future,” said Green. “They are going to 
be risking indictment, aggressive prose- 
cution, a greater likelihood of inearcera- 
tion, and a mandatory loss of driving 
privileges. i 

“This measure would hit all quar- 
ters of the prostitution trade in this 
state.” 

The Green/Steele wf was 
drafted in response to increased, prosti- 
tution activity in the Central Jersey 
region over the past year, including 
cases and arrests in Westfield, Hillside, 
Plainfield, Rahway, and Elizabeth, It 
also strikes at the heart of the street- 
walker trade in Paterson. 

Green said law enforcement experts 
suspect some of the inc prostitu- 
tion activity may stem 
police crackdowns of street walkers and 
high-price call girls in New York City. 
“Police intelligence suggests that 
some elements of New York's prostitu- 
tion trade have headed out here to New 
Jersey in hopes that they will escape 
police scrutiny,” said Green. *We want 
to send the message that we are aware of 
this onerous trend and we ane respond- 
ing swiftly and harshly. County prose- 
cutors, local police, and legislators are 
united in their resolve to sendithe prosti- 
tution business packing.” f 


i 
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Volunteers of America opens its doors to rehabilitating the community 


and its director Joseph Santiago, who 
was away on his honeymoon, for their 
‘support of the program. “We are very 
lucky to have on Sumner Avenue (the 
halfway house location) a facility that 
‘means so much to the community. It's 
programs like this that make the big dif- 
ference not the police,” said Chief 
Thomas C. O’Reily, who accepted the 
award on behalf of the police depart- 

ment. Keynote speaker Robyn Hillary | 
Jackson, of the city’s department of cul- 
tural affairs, talk of the importance of 
building character and strength after 
getting over short comings. “These 
men show us the changes that can be 
made in our lives,” says Jackson. “It’s 
important as we come into the millen- 
nium we must accept what ever comes 
‘our way and leam to overcome them 
just like members of the halfway 
house.” 
The organization provides the only 
halfway house accredited by the Amer- 
ican Correctional Association in the 


Irvington scholars honor Dr. King 


By Carl Chase 
Staff Writer 


IRVINGTON - No surprise that Irvington Township’s 
Tenth Annual Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Essay Contest deliv- 
ered eloquent, fresh writing on how King’s life still matters 70 
years after his birth. ; 

But the Jan. 20 event transcended the excitement of prize 
winning or even the essayists’ polished and profound words. 
The Irvington High School Concert Choir and Gospel Singers 
combined for the anthem “Lift Ev'ry Voice and Sing,” and 
later enthralled the young audience on various songs. 

Still, the purpose for hundreds of students from all 12 pub- 
lic schools to travel to Irvington High School was sharing the 
triumph of a dozen students. About 4,490 writers had compet- 
ed for prizes from certificates to $100 savings bonds. 

‘The winning essay of Irvington High School 10th grader 
Corey Spann, questions whether King’s death in 1968 truly 
ended an era. He said the NAACP and related groups continue 
fighting for the causes of freedom, justice and equality. 

“There are people who make sure we all stand up for peo- 
ple’s rights, he read to a nearly full auditorium. “They give 
urban youth of today what Martin Luther King gave us: Pride 
in ourselves.” 

He added that the Civil Rights movement led by King 
forms the inspiration for today’s related movements, including 
even environmental and gay rights initiatives. 

Many active supporters work to provide scholarships or 
opportunities for young minorities, said Spann. “Now, young 
people are going out and getting a good education, regardless 
(of their economic background),” he said. 

In short, King was a teacher who continues to influence 
Spann’s generation with his example of standing up against 
‘oppression and fighting back. 

Craig Peton and Thelma Dawson, both of Irvington High 
School, won the top division’s second place and honorable 
mention prizes, respectively. Second place winners got $75 
bonds; honorable mention came with a dictionary and framed 
certificate. 

Crystal Dodson, an 8th grader at the Union Avenue 
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all it takes is a dream 
and the right person | 
to tell it to. 


If you’ve had difficulty getting a small business loan 
that’s right for you, it’s time to come to Fleet. 


Volunteers of America Raymond Tremont House in Newark. 
State. Volunteers of America operates 
two other Community Correctional 
Programs in Elizabeth and East Orange 


and soon will open a 150 bedroom sta- 
tion in Jersey City. “We going to be 
here to stay,” stated Adib. 


L-R)Gospel singers Wesney Archelus, Nicole Scott, 
yoke Reinson aad Nadia Jacguet sing “Lean On Me.” 
teachers and mentors — and tomorrow’s. “Children have to be 
taught at a very young age how to behave, or how to love.” 

“I believe we have an obligation to do our part, to help stop. 


the violence and hatred,” she read from the first-place essay. 

In Dodson’s division, Tishawna Clybum of Florence 
‘Avenue School placed and Diana Naidoo of Union Avenue- 
School took honorable mention. 

Kyra Sanders of the Thurgood Marshall School won the 
grade 5 and 6 division. In her community, she wrote, “Black 
people have more civil rights and we are using them. Blacks 
are voting and we are electing people into office,” she said, 
mentioning Irvington Mayor Sara Bost, for example. 

“The schools superintendent, Peter Carter, is also black,” 
she noted. “Dr. Martin Luther King’s dream is very much 
alive in my community.” 

e and 4 division winners include Widline 
Francilot, Yaa Dankwa in second place, and honorable men- 
tion winner Shanice Jones, all of Chancellor Avenue School. 
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Through flexible lending products and partnerships with community- 
based organizations, we offer a variety of opportunities designed to help 
your business succeed. So if you've got a dream about owning or 
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